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FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC 


By ELLA M. PIERCE. 160 pages. 36 cents 


This book supplies both teacher and pupil 
with a text-book Nv ep ben earliest foun- 
dations of arithmetic. It beginsimmediately 
to develop the child’s ‘‘ number-sense,” and 
enables him to add, subtract, multiply di- 
vide, and perceive fractional parts. All rela- 
tions between one and twenty are thoroughly 
explained. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 


By Etta M. PIERCE. 149 pages. 36 cents 


Intended for the third school year, this 
book covers all the fundamental facts and 
serge through numbers to one hundred. 
ttakes the work up where ‘‘ First Steps in 
Arithmetic” leaves it. The aim has been to 
make the lessons simple and to provide an 
abundance of exercises. 
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THE 


NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC 


By Davip M. SENSENIG and R, F. ANDERSON, 
437 pages. gocents 


The object of this book is to furnish to high 
schools, academies, and normal schools, a 
complete treatise suitable for use in grades 
about to finish this branch of study. The 
book isa comprehensive one. Its broad treat- 
ment of business papers, such as bonds, 
stocks, etc., including practical illustrations 
in photographie form, and of property and 
life assurance, makes it especially valuable. 
Careful attention is paid to the subject of 
mensuration. Definitions and principles are 
clearly stated. Numerous miscellaneous ex- 
amples illustrate the various subjects, and 
the last chapter consists of a large number 
of problems which have been selected and 
arranged with much care, 








The Normal Course in Number 


By Joun W. Cook, President of the Northern 
Illinois State Normal School ; and Miss 
N. Cropsey, Assistant Superintendent 
of.Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE 


NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


320 pages, Cloth, 50 eents 
This book begins with numbers in the con- 
crete, and throughout it helps the pupils to 
independent Shanoaiee. Itsrules, problems, 
and exercises are the best 


THE 


NEW ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 
462 pages, Cloth, 65 cents 
The workin this book is closely related not 
only to school practice, but to the business 
life of to-day. The material and arrange- 
ment of the book are the best. ’ 
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For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 





205-211 Third Aye, 


GILLOTI’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS|rimten & ATTEND, 




















HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS | 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 

Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 

to #1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. | 


Oegawnsne Fre—} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia. 





1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 ReaistRy. Met AunowEEAD. Pig "he Chemie 
Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense Physical Laboratory will 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. be furnished of best qual 
, N York a A serge rices, 
= = reet ew Yor xlass and Metal Appa. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON, 95 John Street, ratus, special, mud % 
order, according to draw. 

TRANSLATIONS ings 
ad Glass blowing and ep. 
sees ss graving done on premises, 

















of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
toward a degree the same as work in any other quarter. Expenses are lew 


President, Morgantown, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER begins June 21st and ends September Ist. 


Courses will be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses there will be a 
large number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent specialists from 
other institutions, such as President Gunsaulus of Armour Institute, President Draper of the 
University of Lilinois, President Mendenhall of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, President Thwing 
of Western Reserve University, Professor Scripture of Yale University, and President Bashfcrd 


Teachers 1 find ceurses that will exactly meet their wants. Summer Quarter work counts 





x f Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
The circular of announcements will be sent free upon application to JEROME H. RAYMOND, ns-154 Lake St. by feats 417 Nassan Bt., Now Terk, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Among Ourselves : 


A Schoolmaster With His Friends at the Round Table. By Dr. 
A. R. TAYLOR, Pres. of the Kansas State Normal School. 


In it the author gives, with convincing earnestness, a series 
of inspiring talks to teachers about teaching and teachers. 
Enlivened with anecdote ; its wise and true teachings expressed 
in the style of familiar, personal conversation; it delights 
its readers and carries a conviction of truth that influences 
conduct. Dr. Taylor is one of the most successful Normal 
School principals in the country and by this book some of the 
influence which he has been able to exert in making good 
teachers for Kansas will be extended to a wider field. Price, 
50 cents. 








Interest In Its 
Relation to Pedagogy. 


By Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, Edited by Dr. EpwarD R. 
SHAW, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y. University. 


This book is regarded in Germany as an able and 
scholarly . discussion of interest in relation to teaching; and 
it is believed that it will afford American teachers a clearer 
insight into this important subject, the discussions of which 
has been marked by much vagueness. Price, $1.00; to teach- 
ers, 80 cents, postage, 7 cents. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


The most substantial and desirable edition published in 
America of this great educational classic. Printed from new 
plates in large clear type and contains 462 pages. It is without 
doubt one of the most useful books for teachers ever written. 
It is an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and 
school organization; it gives admirable advice on everything 
connected with teaching. It is an invaluable book for any 
teacher. Teachers’ price, $1.00, postpaid. 
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COL. PARKER'S BOOKS 


The recent celebration at Quincy has called the 
attention of American teachers anew to the great 
work accomplished by Col. Parker during the last 
twenty-five years. His books should be among the 
most valued possessions of every teacher’s library. 


we 
PARKER'S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


This remarkable book contains the lectures delivered by 
CoL. PARKER at the Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute ex- 
plaining the methods of the new education. No book on 
education published in recent years has created so great an 
interest and so widely influenced methods of teaching and 


public sentiment. Among the four or five books which are — 


essential for every teacher this stands first. It explains the 
““New Methods” of teaching. Jt cives the underlying principles 
of education. It gives a portrait and biography of Cou. PARKER, 
that will help the teacher to comprehend the man and his motives. 
Our handsome new edition is from entirely new plates with 
side headings for the student. 
Size, 74x 5 inches. 181 pages. Library cloth binding. 


$1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; postage ro cents. 


we 
PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGICS. 


An Outline of the Theory of Concentration. By CoL. FRANCIS 
W. PARKER, author of ‘Talks on Teaching.” 


This book is the result of the author’s most mature thought 
and work. It is acknowledged on all sides to be the most 
complete, philosophic, and valuable exposition of the doctrine 
of concentration or co-ordination. It represents the most 
advanced thought on education of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. On the basis of the theory of Concentra- 
tion, the author builds a plan of studies, deserving the careful 
study of every teacher, 

Size, 74x 5 inches. 491 pages. Handsome library cloth binding. 


$1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, ro cents. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





i} Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4.000. 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ 





C0-OPERATIVE| 
ASSOCIATION || Sect. tesshers.ie.e, ampitons fcr Aa 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
urton Pl., Boston, Mass., 37% eabesh Av. 1Linicage Il. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y- 


4 Ashb 
St, West, Toronto, Can. 730 Coo per Bld enver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg ,San Franci Cal. 
oy Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century ig ;De Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik, Los Angler Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 

















Lt E 
THE ALBERT ) fats foutern gears dhercetend tect ( CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ igh” Bhosle Pebtie seboole ete Bo HALL, 
AGENCY. service pamuanede Hence ner ot 80 pages free. CHIC ‘AGO. 
. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
PENNSYLVANIA , Operates in every state Success- 
EDUCATIONAL ful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
z promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. ' 





Combined Management ; 
P. V. HUYSSOUN, 
Late of Fisk Agency,) 1) { Props 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN  rersen ons 


Oldest and best known in U 8. Recommends skilled teach- | JO 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 





NC. ROCKWEL 


3 East 14th St., ~ ina York. 





Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


ha! ead are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality ; of or your poatios is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 

tified members of known vacancies for 20 years. Specialists and those with good 
ob wed invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw.C. Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 
SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2692-18th St. 





Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2%4.SCHOOL supers. 


J. W. ag ey rey nee & CO., 
3 East 14 ath, Sepeet, 
New Yor: 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Educational Foundations. 











for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 
19rn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19th CENTURY HISTORY 
19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fcr Ad- 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Jateognces to Colleges, penen and yom mem 
nea ig Governtesos, for for ev a 
ment of Instruction : amends par 
Schools to Parents. mi nee onor ie 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Funron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yorx. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teechers, Professors and 
Mus'cians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
lezes, Schoois, Kami ies,andChurcues. Conscien- 
tious advi e bed pv nt« rm garding scboois and in- 
structors. Send for Bulletin. sellicg and oe 
ing of school property. Es*sblished 1880 
MIRIAM CO. RIERE, 150 Fifth ave., cur. 20h 
st., N. Y. City 








THE Pratt TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduate: 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
<a and families. Advises parents about 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER 


7o FirtH Avenug, New York. 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 
and § eachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools. and Families. MarGarEet M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, 540 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yor«x Ciry. 


The professional, school of Columbia Untrenite 
ped A — of genera. 

anperrne princi- 

Teachers pals saperinte odents andi 


ctors in normal schools and 


lieges. Open t sexes 
College Follow ships and scholarships 
pind 9 5% $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


OPENED APRIL 14. 
The rush for accommodations is now on. 


We have expended thousands of dollars to en- 
gage Desirable Berths on Popular Steamers and 
Satling Dates and Rooms at European Hotels, 
which we are scorted Tou aily in connection with 
our Select Escorted Tours, including not only 
the Paris Exposition, bu 

The Sieeesiniann Passion Play. 
The Rhine, Switzerland an‘ Italy. 
The Lands of 8co't and Shakespeare, 

Our Prices Include al’ Incidental op ae 
Specified. Many intending visitors will be a 
lutely unable to secure steamship and poate ac- 
commodations, because pang * ae 1D ip applyin ing. 
Several of our sailings are alr 
to-r «y for llustrated Program, ~~ be Tours you 
ih to take. 

THE EUROPEAN TOURIST COMPANY, 

154 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
fer Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once. oc 3° 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 











61 B. 9th Street, New York. 





COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 


<4» ESTERBROOK’S PENS <a 


This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best Quality—Price Reasonable 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Werte: Gamaes, NIe 
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WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


Oil, Aopyies, Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. e Mediascope attachment for 
sho Micro-slides. The Projecto- 
scope for Moving Pictures for School eee 
Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- iit 

scopes, etc. 380,000 Slides covering His- DARKENING THE ROOM 
tory, Travels, Geology, Physical Geo- \ 

graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - - (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The __ ,, Thelnductive Geography 


By CHAS. W. DEANE, Ph.D., and MARY R. DAVIS. 


Ti HH The best development of 

Latest Grammar School Edition. Shysiocrapns ofany text. 
book in Geography, the most modern in arrangement. 

INDUCTIVE in method. Handsumely illustrated. Second edition, revised and greatly 


improved, now ready. 


Size 7x11 inches, 884 pages. Price, $1.00. Special price for examination, 90c. Get a copy for 
your teacher’s desk. 


Hy This book is especially prepared for primary children beginning the 
Elementary Edition. study of the subject of Geography. Teaches through ifiustrations. 
Each illustrating a point or teaching a fact. It appeals to children's interests through the life 
it emphasizes. 4 
Ma 7 gee inches, about 200 pages. Ready in May. Special price for orders booked before 
yi, . 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mooney Buitoine, Burraco. 404 Cwarces Biock, Denver 


THE KELLOGG SYSTEM 
OF DEPORTMENT RECORDS 


An Aid to the Discipline of the School. 


F all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would 
be much fewer, would they not? If the work of discipline in 
your school can be made fifty per cent. easier, it will be a great 

relief. The use of our new DEPORTMENT RECORD will surely ac- 

complish this result, 

1.—Because it furnishes an exact record of the pupils’ misdeeds, which 
neither he nor his parents can get away from. 

2.—Because the result. of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and is 
known to the pupil. 

3.—Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the 
definite record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4.—Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

5.—Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record 
about the individuals of her class. 


THE COST IS AS FOLLOWS: Blotter, 20c.; Ledger, 30.; 100 cards with manila 
envelopes, 60c. This supply will be sufficient for a year in each class. 


SHOWN WITHOUT 











EXPLANATION OF DEPORTMENT RECORDS; 


BLOTTER. The biotter to be used to enter the initial record of each case of disorder, dis- 
obedience, etc., as it occurs during each day. One blotter to be used for each grade, or for each 
class of each grade. 

CARD. The pupil’s card to be carried by the pupil in a strong envelope. The teacher to 
detain all pupils whose names appear on his or her b/otter, at the close of the day, and require each 
such pupil to present his or her card for an entry of the total blotter entries of the day and at the 
same time, the teacher to enter the same total in the Ledger, soas to be sure they correspond. 

The pupil to be entitled to a credit of 10 merits for each 5 full consecutive days’ attendance 
without any demérits. This credit+o be entered in red ink, to give it prominence. 

The record of sending the pupil to the Principal each time the total of any 100 demerits is 
passed, is to be noted by the principal signing his initials on the card directly underneath. The 
pupil will then be required to exhibit the card to the parent, who will indicate that he has seen it 
by signing his initials directly underneath those of the principal. 

DEPORTMENT LEDGER. The deportment ledger to be the continuous record (in 
duplicate) of the pupils’ demerit cards. It will therefore serve as a history of the conduct or de- 
portment of the pupils in all their school history. 


To any Superintendent or Principal who is interested we will furnish without ex- 
pense the material with which to test the system in one class during the remainder of 
this school year. Correspondence solicited at once. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., New York. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
: 1 and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
tacts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the 
ne;ves and induces refreshing sleep, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 
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The Palm 


is awarded byall judges of mechanical 
excellence to 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


They are made to endure and tell 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit. Ask your 
jeweler why the Elgin is the best 
watch. 

An Elgin watch always has the word ‘‘ wg 
engraved on the works—fully guara: 
“The Ways of a Watch”—our new 
booklet—sent anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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Educational Leaven. 
By Epwin W. Cuuss, California, Pa. 


The spirit of research has entered all sciences, First 
there was doubt, unrest, dissatisfaction, and protest. 
They are still withus. But protest isnot enough. Force 
must be constructive as well asdestructive. The fanatic 
destroys, the genius constructs. Some years ago materia 
medica had these time-honored remedies : elderberry flow- 
ers for pleurisy, honey for insomnia, hornet nest tea for 
colds, cobwebs for hemorrhage, a catskin for pneumonia, 
to be applied while the animal was still warm, and bags 
of camphor and assafetida to be worn around the neck for 
protection against disease. When I was a boy visiting 
for several weeks a lonely farm in the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania, an old lady kindly removed warts from my 
youthful hands. The modus operandi was thus: a small 
piece of flitch was rubbed over the warts and then buried 
somewhere under the eaves where the water from the 
summer rains could drop uponit. The materia medica of 
to-day isnot that of yesterday. The scientific spirit has 
given whim a mortal blow. 

How is it with educational methods? Fortunately there 
are signs that the dead weight of tradition shall not 
forever encumber instruction. Here and there is a little 
leaven that is likely to leaven the wholeinertlump. We 
are slow in allowing new ideas to enter into school educa- 
tion. If a Reading hatter finds to-day that woolen hats 
can be heated by electricity instead of the old-fashioned 
way of using hot-irons, to-morrow all the hat manufac- 
turers in the United States want the time-saving and 
economical electric method. But in education we still 
find courses of study made by monks of the middle ages. 
The sickle has given place to the McCormick reaper, the 
feudal system has been succeeded by democratic in- 
stitutions, but the monastic view of culture still rules al- 
most everywhere. 

The Abbotsholne School. 


But here and there within the past few years have 
been started various institutions incorporating the ideas, 
or longings, of educators who hope to leaven the educa- 
tional lump. Nothing is final. We are experimenting, 
say they. Cecil Reddie’s Abbotsholme in England is a 
bit of yeast that has been fermenting for about ten years. 
It may leaven the whole dead lump of English secondary 
education. - The purpose of the founder is to train boys 
into a higher type of manhood. To pass examinations 
seems to be the goal of most of the English schools. Red- 
die’s school is a protest to the medieval traditions of the 
great public schools of Eton, Rugby, Harrow, etc. His 
patronage is from the ruling classes. But altho the 
boys are from the families of the well-to-do, they are 
diggers of potatoes and makers of dams and ditches, 
they build their own critic pavilion, they harvest hay, 
and make roads. Prof. James, of Harvard, has said that 
education is fitting a man to meet an emergency. The 
Abbottsholme school aims to give boys that preparation. 
We have discovered of late years that the farmer boy 
while plowing, sowing, reaping, mending harness, and 
caring for cattle was getting an invaluable education. So 
valuable because it trained him to meet emergencies ; so 
fruitful because he then learned the inexorable logic of 
nature’s ways, and at the same time discovered the joy- 
giving truth that man by obeying nature becomes the lord 
and master of nature. 

Cecil Reddie has had the courage to put into practice 





his belief that manhood is worth more than scholarship. 
But the glory of such work as his is the proof that 
scholarship and manhood are not antagonistic. But we 
need to insist that scholarship is a by-product of manhood, 
not manhood a sequence of scholarship. Books and book- 
knowledge are not the be-all and end-all in Reddie’s 
school. The morning hours are given to academic study; 
all the afternoon and all of the evening the boys spend 
in out-door educative play and work and in social con- 
verse. ‘ 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
Reddie’s experiment is his discovery that a system of 
philosophy could be summoned to give definiteness and 
solidity to his ideas. He felt the need of a deeper insight 
into a philosophical course of instruction. In his search 
he dropped into Jena expecting to stay there for two 
nights. He remained two weeks studying Dr. Rein’s 
practice school. He went home feeling that back of his 
vagueness stood a whole philosophy ready to enrich and 
fortify his own ideals. 

Dr. Lietz, whofor years was the Oberlehrer of the Jena 
Practice school, became a teacher in. Reddie’s Abbots- 
holme. He now is conducting a similar school in the 
Hartz mountains, Germany. Prof. Wilbur I. Jackman, 
dean of the new Chicago institute, recently spent day or 
two with Lietz. He is enthusiastic in praise of the 
school. The boys are so vigorous in health that they 
bathe in midwinter in a stream whose water comes pour- 
ing over an icy waterfall. Lietz created a demand for 
such a school by writing a small book describing Reddie’s 
Abbottsholme. The book is called Emlohstobba, a title 
made by reversing the letters of Abbottsholme. 


Professor Dewey’s Experiment. 


John Dewey’s experiment school at Chicago is another 
bit of yeast that is fermenting. The school is three 
years old. The expenses the first year were about $1,500; 
the pupils about fifteen. Next year there will be about 
a hundred pupils paying $120 tuition; the expense of 
running the school will be about $15,000. Dewey began 
with an interrogation, in fact with four interrogations : 

First, he wanted to find out how the school could be 
brought into closer relation with the home and life of the 
7 grails How can the child’s experience be uni- 

ed. 

Second, “‘ What can be done in the way of introducing 
subject matter in history and science and art, that shall 
have a positive value and real significance in the child’s 
own life ?” Inother words, cannot the child learn things 
as well as symbols? Some 75 or 80 per cent. of the 
child’s time for three yearsis used in learning form rather 
than substance. 

Third, How can instruction in these formal, symbolic, 
branches be carried on with every day experi-- 
ence and occupation as their background and in definite 
relations to other studies of more inherent content ?” 

Fourth, How can the child be given more individual 
attention? 

When Mr. Dewey started his school, he searched the 
school-furniture stores of Chicago for desks. He could 
not find what he wanted. Finally an intelligent mer- 
chant said somewhat as follows: “You want a desk 
made for children to work in, these were made to listen 
in.” That sentence contains the darkness of the old and 
the light of the new education. We dogmatically assert 
that “we learn to do by doing,” and then with the nar- 
rowest of interpretations set children to work problems 
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in algebra and paste pictures in compositions. 

Brooker T. Washington’s school at Tuskegee learned 
to do by doing in lately building an assembly hall having 
a seating capacity of 2,500. The students did all the 
work, even to inserting the electric light fixtures. When 
the children in Dewey’s school worked several hours in 
picking the cotton fiber, they learned impressively why 
the invention of the cotton-gin made such an industrial 
change. Reddie’s city boy whitewashing the sides of 
a pigeon-loft was getting a lesson in practical art and 
also experiencing what President Eliot calls the “joy of 
achievement.” 

The present consecration of high-souled, deep- 
thoughted men and women to the cause of elementary 
education is the morning star of a new era. Philosophy 
has boldly championed the cause of the child, and to- 
morrow the child shall receive his own. The spirit of 
search after a philosophical insight into education has 
been the star forever luring the wise men on and on; 
and whenever the eager feet of the seekers have located 
the star they found it standing not over a library, but 
over a little child. 


we 
Bad Boys Made Worse. 


By J. K. ELLwoop, Pittsburg. 


The bad boy is not a new article, not a fresh product 
of civilization and the public school. Ever since the 
days of Cain he has been a familiar character on the 
stage of life, sometimes acting the part of one who 
under the influence of inherited disposition or of training, 
or of both, has developed along what are considered 
right lines. What else could be expected? It is worse 
than useless to waste time in lamenting the existence of 
bad boys or in depicting them as a product of the public 
school. They are here, and here to stay. They have a 
right to be here. In many of them there is much good, 
some good in all. A boy in whom there is no good is 
a freak; one in whom there is no bad is also a freak. 
But, given the boys with a tendency to go wrong, what 
is the teacher to do to change their predilection ? What 
should the parent do? A more important query is, How 
shall it be done ? 

Except in rare cases, both parent and teacher desire 
their boys to grow better and do the best they know how 
to bring about that most desirable result, but in spite of 
this—sometimes on account of it—some boys grow worse 
instead of better. A successful woodworker knows the 
nature of the wood he works with and does not attempt 
impossibilities. He carves with the grain, not against 
it. To do otherwise would defeat his object—would 
make a bad stick worse. He who would carve out a 
noble human character from the raw material of a bad 
boy must have accurate knowledge of the quality and 
grain with which he has to deal, as well as the taste and 
skill of an artist. That all who attempt the formation 
of right habits are not successful is evidenced by the 
various reformatory institutions and schools for incor- 
rigibles. The number of those preparing children for the 
reformatories greatly exceeds the number of those pre- 
paring children to leave those schools. ’Tis sad to think 
that well-meaning parents, by their very endeavors to 
train their children properly, are every day fitting them 
for banishment from society. And society, instead of 
removing the cause, removes the effect, which it unfeel- 
ingly characterizes as “young toughs,” “specimens of 
depravity,” “candidates for the workhouse or the gallows,” 
etc. An apple tree that grows up untrained and un- 
trimmed presents a sorry appearance among its fellows ; 
but it is to be pitied, not condemned. It grew enough, 
but its growth was not properly directed. 

Breaking the Will. 

One of the greatest mistakes a parent can make is to 

attempt what he calls “breaking the child’s will.” Formal 


obedience may be secured, but the seeds of insurrection 
are sown. When a boy is driven to school, church, or 
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Sunday-school, the driver should be made to understand 
two things: (a) that there is nothing in that ingtj. 
tution that appeals to the boy’s interest; that the 
various exercises are either below or above him, or 
entirely beyond his apperceptive reach, and, therefo: 
worse than useless to him ; and (b), that instead of drivi 
the boy to school to reform he is driving him towards g 
reform school. Intelligence demands that steps be taken 
to adjust the workings of the school to the requirements 
of the driven child, to bring them into harmony and 
sympathetic relation. A child may be compelled to 
attend day or Sunday school, but unless the “differences” 
between him and these institutions become adjusted, there 
will be a reaction detrimental to the child, the parent, 
and society. Obedience should be habitual, not occa 
sional. The time to begin the formation of the habit is 
when the child is young enough to be “bent” without 
injury. 

A lack of kindly firmness in the earliest years is 
mainly responsible for the habit of disobedience that must 
be broken up later. A knowledge of the child’s nature— 
what it thinks and desires, what and how it feels—is 
essential to its training. The young boy—the old one, 
too—dislikes that which deprives him of pleasure, abhors 
asceticism as well as vermifuge. 
the disagreeableness of the dose by plain compulsion, 
the parent should tactfully endeavor to reduce the child's 
objections to the lowest terms by making the task as 
easy and pleasant as possible, by showing him as clearly 
as may be that the thing to be done is for his own good, 
as well as for the good of the parent or society, by 
appealing to some susceptible phase of the boy's better 
nature. Obedience is necessary, but it should be intelli- 
gent and loving, not blind and unreasoning. The age 
demands the strongest wills, the highest motives, not 
“broken” wills and abject fear. 


The Motive Behind the Act. 


Boys are by nature the most inquisitive creatures on 
earth. Impelled by this innocent spirit, they frequently 
find themselves arraigned by parent or teacher for mis- 
deeds done without the least “ malice afore-thought ;” 
and all too frequently they are punished with as much 
severity and in the same spirit as if they had acted wil- 
fully and wickedly. Their keen sense of justice rebels 
against this treatment, feelings of revenge and self-pro- 
tection arise, and lying, the great weapon of self-defence, 
is decided upon as a future shield. An old negro preacher 
once declared, ‘De sinfulness ob sin is pendin’ on de 
spirrit what we goes and does it in.” When those hay- 
ing authority learn to be guilded by this truth when 
dealing with youthful offenders, boys will not be made 
worse by ignorance and injustice. 

A boy’s pleasure and welfare are his highest desire, 
and while he is learning what is really best for him, it 
may in some cases, owing to environment or lack of 
training, be deemed necessary to use force to secure 
right action. The very desirable habit of obedience 
can be formed only by obeying. 


Nagging and Unfit Teachers. 


An effective method of making boys worse is to keep 
reminding them of their weaknesses, faults, short-com- 
ings, and misdemeanors. The teacher should discover 
the good that is in every boy, and, by directing attention 
to that, by making him feel that he is somebody and has 
qualities that command respect, develop the better side 
of -the individual in such a way and to such an extent 
that the evil inclinations may be gradually but surely 
lost sight of, smothered. The teacher should get down 
into the child’s life and come up with him, leaving the 
evil elements behind. The life-saver does not stand on 
the bank and command the drowning man to come out of 
the water. His satanic majesty can have no better 
agent than a scolding teacher. If I were a superintend- 
ent, I should refuse to grant a certificate to any teacher 
who “scolds,” on the ground that he is incompetent to de- 
velop right character, the noblest end of the public school. 


Instead of increasing 
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Many school boards are responsible for the making of 
boys worse, because they employ unfit teachers. Whole 
communities are responsible because they elect unfit 
directors to their positions. The state is responsible 
hecause it fails to enact a law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of any but trained and competent teachers. Alas, 
0, Education, what crimes are committed in thy name ! 


Qualified Mothers, 


Every educator worthy the name holds that the 
teacher should have ability and ambition, earnestness 
and enthusiasm, teaching power and tact, loyalty and 
love of human kind, a high idea] and keen insight into 
the child’s nature, and an unfailing sympathy with chil- 
dren. Why should not all parents, especially mothers, 
have substantially the same qualifications? It is society’s 
business to see to it that bad boys are not made worse, 
or, better still, that boys are not made bad by ignorant 
parents. Perhaps the state will some day become wise 
enough to supply an “ounce of prevention” in the form 
of training schools for mothers and a law prohibiting the 
marriage of any one without a certificate of competency 
from one of these institutions. Hasten the day. 


we 


Patriotism and Politics. 


By DAN S. GiFFIN, New York. ; 


Teach patriotism to the children. This is well and i 
isa satisfaction to know that this is being done more 
and more as the years advance. Have forms and cere- 
monies that indicate love for the old flag, but, remember 


these are but outward shows and that unless there is | 


something back of these they will in time become mean- 
ingless. 

Just as soon as a class can begin to comprehend give 
them history stories of noble deeds as they have come to 
us from the past. Let the children see that nobility of 
character is not confined to particular races or countries 
and they will learn to admire bravery and goodness 
wherever they appear. Teach them the history of our 
flag and for what it stands. It means more than simply 
stars and stripes, more than simply an emblem to desig- 
nate our nation; it means the principles of government 
upon which ours is based and for which men sacrificed 
their lives and pledged their honor. The rainbow, with 
all its beauty, creates not half the admiration before as 
it does after the story of its origin has been told. Then 
it is that back of those colors, shades and tints we see 
and read “The everlasting covenant” of God, and no 
matter how much we may thereafter discredit the story, 
the rainbow’s appearance will bring to us a pleasing 
sense of divine care. So may it be that the child can be 
taught to see back of the flag that for which it stands 
and wherever he goes its folds will be the emblem of free- 
dom to man. 

Politics at School. 


In connection with the foregoing I would also teach 
politics ; not only as the word implies, the science of 
government, but also politics with reference to the 
foundation principles of political parties. If it is a fact 
of our history that Jefferson and Hamilton, while both 
were members of Washington’s cabinet, entertained dif- 
ferent views as to the powers and principles of our gov- 
ernment and that these have each had their followers 
who have founded parties upon these principles as founda- 
tions, then I would teach this fact and show how the 
parties of the present day stand with reference to the 
teachings of those two great men. No; 1 would not try 
to make them Republicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
Socialists, or any other ists or isms, but I would give 
them a full and perfect understanding of what each 
teaches and believes and leave the selection to each. 

Such teaching need injure no one, but the time may 
come when a knowledge of these may be of incalculable 
value when the children shall arrive at an age when they 
will be called upon to act in the affairs of state. I would 
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also teach them how the different political parties are 
organized, how they nominate candidates to office, all the 
steps taken by political primaries in selecting delegates 
to the various political conventions and all the civil and 
penal statutes applicable thereto and to the election. It 
is a fact that thousands of ballots are thrown out each 
year as defective in all those states having the system 
of secret ballot, caused, no doubt, by the ignorance and 
stupidity of voters. No child graduating from any of 
our scheols should be of this class when he becomes a 
voter and by proper care they need not be. Then, above 
all, we should teach the necessity of keeping the ballot- 
box pure and the voter free from corrupt influences. 
He who corrupts a voter or miscounts the result of an 
election is no better than a thief; he steals from his- 
fellow citizens the right which they have of an honest 
vote and an honest count, without which a republican 
form of government is a failure. A high standard of 
= ethics should be developed in all, girls and boys 
alike. 

Care in the lines pointed out for a few generations 
would give us a citizenship equal to the best dreams of 
the founders of the republic. It is a sad state of affairs 
that so many of our best citizens have so little to do with 
the management of political parties. Too many are will- 
ing to stand back and allow the professional politicians 
to select candidates for them to vote for instead of taking 
part in the primaries and seeing to it that proper men 
are nominated. Men too frequently teach patriotism 
and then neglect their duties as patriots. The teacher 
who annually turns out into the world pupils well fitted 
for political duties, imbued with correct principles of 
good citizenship, is doing a grand work for the. country 
and adding stars to his crown of glory. Patriotism and 
politics should walk hand in hand together. 


SF 
Rational Spelling Reform. 
By I. W. Howert#, University of Chicago. 


The opponents of a rational reform in English spelling 
occupy the same ground as those who advocate the 
laissez-faire doctrine in regard to social development. 
Both believe that the methods of nature are superior to 
those of man and that every attempt to interfere with 
the evolutionary process in society or in language is sure 
to prove abortive. Our system of spelling is a growth 
just as society is a growth. If it is true that the devel- 
opment of society cannot be successfully hastened by 
artificial means, it is also true that we would better leave 
to the natural process of growth the future development 
of our written forms of expression. Non-interference in 
the evolution of language is a corollary of non-interfer- 
ence in social evolution. 

It seems, however, that the laissez-faire doctrine, as 
applied to society, is gradually losing its hold upon the 
minds of even the most conservative thinkers. Students 
of nature have shown clearly that all her methods are so 
prodigal and extravagant that they are easily susceptible 
of improvement by intelligent foresight and effort. In- 
stead of being the most economical and a pattern for 
men to copy from, they are like those of the brute— 
crude, direct, and careless of the energy expended. 

A careful student of nature and society has said that 
“when correctly viewed and thoroly understood the pro- 
cess of nature proves the least economical of all conceiv- 
able processes—a fact which the vastness of the scale on 
which it operates and the absolute magnitude of the 
results actually accomplished by it have in great measure 
concealed even from the most clear-sighted and thought- 
ful students of nature.” The progress of nature, without 
the aid of mind, whether in society or in language, is 
both blind and leaden-footed. Natural evolution is ex- 
tremely slow both in developing new forms and in prun- 
ing off old forms which have ceased to be useful. 

This being true, it is difficult to see why it is not 
desirable to apply intelligence to the modification or 
acceleration of social, orthographical, or any other evolu- 
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tionary process in which mankind is interested. Any 

attempt to do so should be based first of all upon a thoro 

understanding of the forms under consideration, their 

meaning and value, and the laws of growth pertaining to 
them. Spelling reform, for instance, should be the out- 
come of only the most thoro acquaintance with the man- 
ner in which our orthography has reached its present 
stage of development, the exact relation of words to 
their antecedents, and the desired changes which can be 
made without losing more than is gained. Granting this 
intelligence, there seems to be no reason why we should 
not attempt to make the words of our language more 
economical and exact expressions of our thought than 
they are at present. There is no a priori objection to a 
rational spelling reform. 

It must be confessed, however, that most of the 
reforms in spelling that have been proposed have been 
open to serious objection on the ground of their irration- 
ality. They have not duly regarded the fact that our 
written language is a growth. On which side of the line 
the reform proposed by the National Educational Associ- 
ation falls I shall not attempt to determine. My own 
judgment is that it is in line with true orthographical 
progress. The comparative unimportance of the change, 
so far as a revolution in our system of spelling is con- 
cerned, the slight degree to which it can affect it, is 
prima facie in its favor. A sweeping reform would not 
commend itself; it would almost certainly be unintelli- 
gent, and, therefore, objectionable, perhaps impossible. 
It is these sweeping reforms, these “new systems” of 
spelling, against which the usual objectiens to spelling 
reform are especially valid. 

Sweeping Reforms. 

The advocates of the new systems of spelling propose 
not simply a change in the line of natural evolution, but 
a change from the root. They demand a complete deser- 
tion of all that the English-speaking race has attained in 
the way of expressing its thought in written words. By 
spelling reform they usually mean a complete subordina- 
tion of the written to the spoken word. While reformers 
thus do not agree in their methods of reconstructing the 
language, there is an almost general agreement on this 
point—that the written word should exactly conform to 
the spoken. Such a radical proposal ought not to be 
accepted without the most convincing proofs of its desir- 
ability. These proofs have never been presented, and 
the probability is that they never will be. Chimerical 
schemes of spelling reform based on this idea have done 
much to prevent the possibility of rational reform. 

Of course there is nothing new in the proposal to 
change our orthography. Ever since the twelfth century 
we have been scolded for pronouncing words in one way 
and spelling them in another. The first reformer, I be- 
lieve, was a monk of the north of England, named Ormin. 
This monk composed a long religious poem and wrote it 
in a spelling of his own, whereby he hoped to indicate its 
pronunciation beyond mistake. The 2,000 lines of hier- 
oglyphics which he has left us were long supposed to be 
Gothic, and only the student of early English would now 
recognize them as belonging to our mother tongue Ordi- 
nary type will not represent his system of spelling, but 
a single line, “God ernde ben zehaten,” will indicate its 
delightfully transparent nature. 

As might be expected, the history of spelling reform 
is as interesting as that of any other freakish manifesta- 
tion of human intellect. 

Passing over the many successors of the English 
monk, the most distinguished advocate of reform to-day 
is, perhaps, the German-English professor, Max Mueller, 
whose views are quite as radical as those of reformers 
less noted for their learning. According to him, the 
initial act of reform would be the complete destruction 

-of our present spelling. It is all wrong. We should rub 


it all out and begin over; that is, we should imitate in 
this particular the illustrious blunder of the French revo- 
lutionists in attempting to reform their government. 
His idea is seconded by Ellis and Pitman, both of whom 
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have made some noise in the world as spelling reformers, 
In a circular reprinted from the transactions of the 
“ Filoaloj-ikel Soasei-iti” for 1876, Ellis proposes “a new 
sistem ov Ingglish speling, proapoa-zd faur konkurens, in 

aurder too remedi dhi difek-ts withou-t ditrak-ting from 

dhi valeu of our prezent aurchog-rafi.” To some people 

the opportunity for an affected stutter which this “sig. 

tem” affords might possibly commend it. Ellis is conf. 

dent that it would bring many conveniences. 

Of all such “sistems” which propose to remove at a 
single stroke all our difficulties of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, it may be said that they seem chimerical and unde- 
sirable, and should be banished to the limbo of Ormin’s 
verse. No plan of this kind is capable of removing the 
difficulties presented as unanswerable objections to our 
present mode of spelling. Thus even the reformers can- 
not agree in their methods of pronouncing the simplest 
words ; for instance, Dr. Bell and Mr. Ellis, leading expo- 
nents of spelling reform, advocate different pronuncia- 
tions for the simple word “man.” Phonetic spelling 
would therefore mean that Dr. Bell, Mr. Ellis, and other 
reformers would write the same word in different ways, 
This delightful freedom would of course extend to all, 
Every man would become a law unto himself in so far as 
pronunciation and spelling are concerned ; and while this 
might be welcomed by some as a great convenience, the 
fixity of the language would be entirely broken up. As 
au English opponent of spelling reform has said : “The 
street vender would cry: ‘Oh ne fi cents furrup parrot 
wheezers wuth too-oo sh’ln,’ and the prima donna would 
continue to sing, ‘Bee yut ay verse o wumble there snow 
play sly comb.’” Even if a system could be agreed upon 
it would be only a short time until it would have to be 
changed to meet the requirements of changed pronuncia- 
tion. One has but to compare the dictionaries of the 
past few years with those of the present to see how 
rapidly and how remarkably pronunciation has changed, 

In the second place, a sweeping reform would tend to 
level down and not up. The language of the educated 
would be more likely to be degraded to the level of the 
speech of the ignorant than that the ignorant would 
strive to attain a high standard ; for no word would carry 
with it, as at present, its own certificate of character. 
At present a good word shows in its very features its 
relationship to other words in good standing. Words 
not rational in their formation are easily detected and 
banished from the legitimate and respectable forms of 
expression. New coinage must bear the imprint of ra- 
tionality. The coinage of the uneducated is, therefore, 
as a rule, transient. The reason why this is so is because 
the standard erected by centuries of growth is exacting. 
There is a continual incentive for all to rise to the re- 
quirements of this standard in their efforts to express 
themselves in written language. Anything which threat- 
ens this fixity of our language must be the object of 
suspicion. 

Suppose, for instance, that a phonetic system of spell- 
ing were adopted, all distinction between words pro- 
nounced alike, a distinction which is surely worth pre- 
serving, would be lost. Such words, for instance, as 
write, right, rite, and wright would be fused together in 
the phonetic form “rit.” The tendency of a word to 
acquire and preserve a distinct meaning would be de- 
stroyed. This would tend to defeat the instinct to put a 
meaning into every word, a soul of which the written 
form is the body. It has often been noticed that when 
the derivation of a word is unknown it will be twisted 
about until it conforms to some known word, which is 
evidently regarded as a near relative. It is thus that the 
word “necessity” becomes sometimes “need-cessity ;” 
“saw” becomes “seed,” etc. There are many classical 
illustrations : “Tartar,” Trench informs us, was origi- 
nally “Tatar,” and the “r” was put in to bring the word 
into closer relationship with Tartarus, or hell, out of 
which the multitude of Tartars were supposed to have 
proceeded. “Dent de lion” has been changed by the 
English into “dandelion,” and the French have retaliated 
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by turning “mandragora” into “main de gloire.” Siren 
is spelled with an “i” or “y” depending upon the origin 
to which it is ascribed. These illustrations may serve to 
suggest the value of preserving the individuality of our 
words, an individuality which is as much the outcome of 
historical and evolutionary process as personal individu- 
ality is the result of a biological and sociological process. 

It is easy to see, then, that by the removal of our 
present system of spelling one of the most fruitful 
sources of historical study would be cut off. Our litera- 
ture of the past would be, without reprinting, a dead 
language in which students would dabble as they now do 
in Latin and Greek, and with perhaps no greater result. 
The student of our language a hundred years hence 
would be utterly at sea. The origin and primitive mean- 
ing of words would be lost. Take the word “ ostracize.” 
With the changes it would soon undergo in the hands of 
the phonetic speller, who would ever dream of its Greek 
origin and the interesting bit of history with which it is 
connected. Drop the “b” from “debt” and its relation- 
ship with “debitum” is concealed. Words tell us by 
their form how they have grown out of other words, and 
how they have come by their particular shades of mean- 
ing. They tell us how the customs of the people gave 
rise to their use, and they have even revealed the rela- 
tionship of one race to another. The origin of the 
various nations would be a much more profound mystery 
were it not for the light which the study of words has 
thrown into the past. How interesting and profitable 
is the study of werds! Every word is an embalmed 
thought. To master a new word means to get a new 
idea, a new insight into the life of the past. Even words 
that are obsolete, that have been dropped in our hurried 
intellectual march, tell interesting stories of the past. 
Fossil words are as fruitful in historic significance as the 
archeological remains of an extinct race. Each word 
throws light on the history of the people who used it. 
There are few branches of science to which we are in- 
debted more than to philology. All the conveniences 
promised by the reformer fade into insignificance when 
we consider the immense value of present forms of words 
as it has been revealed by this science. 


Rational Reform. 


Much more might be said in regard to the advantages 
connected with our present orthography and against any 
proposal of a radical reform. It must be remembered, 
however, that of all the objections which may be made 
to a sweeping reform, very few hold against a rational 
reform proceeding from a recognition of the advantages 
referred to, and a thoro acquaintance with the growth 
and present needs of our language. So long as a demand 
for reform in spelling means nothing more than that 
proposed by the National Educational Association, that 
is, the mere elimination of letters and syllables which 
hinder growth and are not worth preserving for their 
associational value, there should be no opposition from 
any quarter. There are defects, inconsistencies, even 
absurdities, in our orthography. These it is within the 
power of intelligence to remove. We should only be 
sure that proposals for change in our present orthogra- 
phy are based upon an intelligent understanding of the 
principles of linguistic growth. 

? SF 


“How to Teach Birds,” by Frank O. Payne, is just 
from the press. It is a little manual for teachers that 
will help much in giving lessons on this subject; 
price, 25c. 





For closing exercises of all grades, the best material 
may be obtained by addressing the publishers of this 
paper. , 





“How to Teach Butterflies” is number 12 of the 
“How to Teach” Series, published by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co. It is ready this week and gives very helpful sugges- 
tions to teachers, 
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The Revised Law of New Jersey. 
By W. J. SHEARER, New Jersey. 


The new school law of the state of New Jersey, is, in great 
part, a codification of the old law. The following are some of 
the more important changes : 

The state superintendent may withhold money from counties 
or teachers failing to comply with the law. He may suspend 
any officer or member of a board of education who fails to do 
his duty. He may réquire a report from all private as well as 
Aca schools, but cannot make public facts concerning private 
schools. 

No person can be appointed county superintendent unless he 
holds a state certificate. 


Cities. 


A board of examiners is provided for in all cities as well as 
in all counties. No city can grant certificates except in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the state board of education. Cities 
may aceept a provision of the school law providing for the 
election of boards of education at large or appointive boards. 
City superintendents and assistant superintendents must have 
state certificates. They may be elected for any term that 
board fixes and may be removed by majority of board of educa- 
tion. Boards of education may make any rules not contrary 
to state law or rules of state board of education. 

A member of board of education must be twenty-five years 
old and a resident of district for at least three years. A mem- 
ber failing to attend three consecutive meetings without good 
cause, may be removed by the board. 

The title to all school property is vested in the board of edu- 
cation, in place of in the city. The board must advertise for 
supplies exceeding fifty dollars and for repairs exceeding one 
hundred dollars. 

A secretary may be appointed. He must give a bond for 
$2,000. He must be general accountant of the board, audit all 
bills, and report each month. 

All disbursements of the board must be by warrants signed 
by the president and secretary. 

The mayor, two members of the board of education, and two 
members of the council constitute the board of school estimate. 
The board of education must report to the board of school esti- 
mate the amount of money needed. The council must provide 
the amount of money the board of estimate decides upon : pro- 
vided the amount is not in excess of three-fourths of one per 
centum of the taxable valuation of the city property. If it ex- 
ceeds this amount, the council must agree before extra money 
can be raised. 

Kindergartens may be established and the expenses of the 
same paid for as for other schools. 

Evening schools may be established and receive aid from the 
state by receiving a certain amount for the time they are con- 
tinued. 

Every child between the ages of seven and twelve must at- 
tend some public or private school, unless mental or bodily con- 
dition makes it impossible. Parents failing to send their chil- 
dren to school may be fined from one to twenty-five dollars or 
imprisoned for from five to ninety days. Truant officers may 
arrest truants and return them to parents or teachers. Pupils 
who persist in playing truant may be sent to schools specially 
provided for such. 

Teachers. 


Teachers may be elected for any length of time the boards 
see fit. If removed, except for good cause, the board must 
pay salary for the remaining term for which they were elected. 
Teachers leaving their schools before the expiration of their 
terms, without the consent of the board of education may have 
their certificates suspended for a period not exceeding one year. 
No teacher need serve on jury while school is in session. 


Pupils, 


A teacher must hold every pupil accountable for improper 
conduct on the way to or from school. 

The public schools are free to all between the ages of five 
and twenty. Pupils injuring school property shall be fined and 
parents must pay amount of damages. Unvaccinated pupils 
may be excluded from the school. 

Pupils living a distance from schools, and those wishing to 
attend those of higher grades may be transported at the ex- 
pense of the board, which must also pay tuition charges. 
Those who have never attended school before can enter only at 
the beginning of the term or during the first five days of Janu- 
ary and April. 

(Continued on page 519.) 
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The Davis Salary Schedule.” 


Full Text of the New Law Regulating the Pay of Teachers in New York City. 


§ 1060. c j 

(All moneys raised for educational purposes in the city of New 
York ghall be raised in two funds, to be known as the special 
school fund and the general school fund, respectively.) 

The general school fund shall consist of all moneys raised for 
the payment of salaries of the borough and associate superin- 
tendents and all members of the supervising and the teaching 
staff, thruout all: boroughs, in conformity with section ten hun- 
dred and ninety-one of this act. 

The special school fund shall contain and embrace all moneys 
raised for educational purposes not comprised in the general 
school fund. : 

(It shall be the duty of the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment and of the municipal assembly to indicate in the budget in 
raising the special school fund the respective amounts thereof 
which shall be available for use in the territory within the 
jurisdiction of each of the school boards. : 

The general school fund shall be raised in bulk, and for 
the city at large, and shall) be apportioned to the several 
boroughs by the board of education, as hereinafter provided. 

The board of education shall have power to take and to re- 
ceive, and shall take and receive, all moneys appropriated or 
available for educational purposes in the City of New York, 
which moneys shall be paid over to said board by the comp- 
troller on the request of said board from time to time in such 
sums as shall be required, and the auditor of said board shall 
transmit to the department of finance each month duplicate 
vouchers for the payment of all sums of money made on ac- 
count of the department of education each month. 


1064. 

ithe board of education shall represent the schools and the 
school system of the city of New York before the board of 
estimate and apportionment, and before the municipal assembly, 
in all matters of appropriations in the budget of the city for 
educational purposes, and in all other matters, and shall in 
general, be the representative of the school system of the city 
in its entirety.) 

In.the month of July in each year each school board shall 
transmit to the board of education an estimate in detail of the 


moneys needed for the purposes of the general school fund . 


within the territory under its jurisdiction during the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year. 

(The board of education shall, thereupon, re-state, re-arrange, 
revise, and. verify such estimates) and shall have power, in its 
discretion, to amend or reduce the same, and thereupon shall 
submit; together with a written memorandum of any such 
amendment or reduction so made by the said board of education 
and the reason for making the same, (an estimate for the entire 
school system of the city, to the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment for its action.) 

Any amendment to or reduction of the estimate of any school 
board which shall be made by the board of education shall not 
preclude the right of the board of estimate and apportionment, 
after a proper hearing, to restore to its original form such 


The board of estimate and apportionment shall appropriate 
for the general school fund for the year-nineteen hundred and 
one and, annually, for each year thereafter, amount equivalent 
to not less than four mills on every dollar of assessed valuation 
of the real and personal estate in the city of New- York, liable 
to taxation, inclusive of so much of the state school moneys 
‘apportioned by the superintendent of public instruction for the 
payment of teachers’ wages as is actually paid into the said 
general school fund. . 

§ 1065. ; 

(The special school fund shall be administered by the board 
of education. 

The general school fund shall be administered by the. re- 
spective school boards and) in the month of December in each 
year (shall be apportioned) for the next succeeding calendar 
yeat (by the board of education among the different school 
boards of the city as follows : 

1. A distributive quota to each school board of six hundred 
dollars for every qualified teacher, or for successive qualified 
teachers, who shall have actually taught in the public schools un- 
der the charge of the board during a term of not less than thirty- 
two weeks of five successive days e@ah, inclusive of legal holidays. 





*The matter enclosed in parentheses is the unchanged portien 
of the old law, the rest is new. Whatever has been omitted from 
the old law is not given here, This represents, accordingly, the 
fuil text ef the Davis law. 





2. The remainder of such general school fund shall be appor- 
tioned among the said school boards by the said board of educa- 
tion in proportion to the aggregate number of daysof attendance 
of the pupils of the public schools resident in the boroughs under 
their charge, between the ages of - four and twenty-one (years, 
at their respective schools, during the last preceding school 

ear. 
. The aggregate number of days of attendance of the 
pupils is to be ascertained from the records thereof kept by the 
teachers, as hereinafter prescribed, by adding together the 
whole number of days of attendance of each and every such 
pupil in the schools under the charge of the respective school 
boards.) 

One day of attendance shall be counted for every child who 
attends one full day or one full session, either forenoon or 
afternoon. 

Between the first and fifteenth days of January in each and 
evéry year, (the board of education shall file a record of its 
apportionment of the general school fund with tke comptroller.) 

The board of education shall have power to adopt by-laws 
fixing the salaries of the borough and associate superintendents, 
and all members of the supervising and the teaching staff,a nd 
the salaries of all principals and teachers shall be regulated hy 
merit, grade of class taught, length of service, experience in 
teaching, or by such a combination of these considerations as 
said board may deem proper. 

Such by-laws shall establish a uniform schedule of salaries 
for the supervising and the teaching staff thruout all boroughs 
which schedule shall provide for an equal annual increment of 
salary of such an amount, that no kindergartner, or female 
teacher of a girls’ class other than those teaching grades of 
the last two years in the elementary shall, after sixteen 
years of service in said schools, receive less than twelve hundred 
and forty dollars per annum ; and no female teacher of a girls’ 
class of the grades of the last two years in said schools shall, 
after fifteen years of service in said schools, receive less than 
thirteen hundred and twenty dollars per annum ; and no female 
teacher of a girls’ graduating class, female first assistant, or 
female vice-principal, shall, after ten years of service in said 
schools, receive less than fourteen hundred and forty dollars 
per annum ; and no female teacher of a boys’ or a mixed class 
shall receive less than sixty dollars per annum more than a 
female teacher of a girls’ class of corresponding grade and of 
years of service ; and no female teacher in said elementary 
schools shall receive less than six hundred dollars per annum, 
nor shall the annual incgement for any female teacher therein 
be less than forty dollars ; and no male teacher of a. class. of 
the grades of the last two years in said schools, shall, after 
twelve years of service in said schools receive less than twenty- 
one hundred and sixty dollars per annum ; and no male teacher 
of a graduating class, male first assistant, or male vice-prin- 
cipal shall, after ten years of service in said schools, receive 
less than twenty-four hundred dollars per annum ; and no male 
teacher in said elementary schools shall receive less than nine 
hundred dollars per annum, nor shall the annual increment for 
any male teacher therein be less than one hundred and five 
dollars; that no female head of department, or female assist- 
ant to the principal-in said schools shall receive less than 
sixteen hundred dollars per ammum after ten years of service ; 
and no male head of department or male assistant to the prin- 
cipal in said schools shaJl receive less than twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars per annum after ten years of service; that in 
high schools and training schools for teachers, no female 
junior or substitut®-teather, female laboratory or library 
assistant, or female clerk, shall receive less than seven hun- 
dred dollars per annum, nor after six years of sérvice as such, 
less than-one thousand dollars per annum; no female model 
teacher shall receive less than one thousand dollars per annum; 
nor after five years of service as such, less than fifteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum; no female regular teacher in said 
schools shall receive less than eleven hundred dollars per 
annum, nor after ten years of service as -such, less than nine- 
teen hundred dollars per annum; no female head teacher, 
female assistant to the principal, female first assistant, or 
female vice-principal in said schools shall receive less than two 
thousand dollars per annum, nor after five years of service as 
such, less than twenty-five hundred dollars per annum; no 
male junior or substitute teacher, male laboratory or library 
assistant, or male clerk, shall receive less than nine hundred 
dollars per annum, nor after six years of service as such, less 
than twelve hundred dollars per annum; no male regular 
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teacher in said schools shall receive less than thirteen hundred 
dollars per annum, nor after ten years of service as such, less 
than twenty-four hundred dollars per annum; no male head 
teacher, male assistant to the principal, male first assistant, cr 
male vice-principal in said schools, shall receive less than 
twenty-five hundred dollars per annum, nor after five years of 
service as such, less than three thousand dollars per annum; 
nor shall any of said: persons therein receive a salary less than 
that to which by reason of experience, such person would be 
entitled as a teacher of.the aforesaid elementary schools ; 
provided, however, that none of the aforesaid members of the 
supervising and the teaching staff of any of the elementary 
schools shall receive a salary greater than that fixed for the 
seventh year of service unless and until the service of any such 
member shall have been approved after inspection and investi- 
gation as fit and meritorious by a majority of the board of 
superintendents of the borough in which he er she is employed ; 
that none of the aforesaid members of the supervising and the 
teaching staff of any of the elementary schools shall receive a 
salary greater than that fixed for the twelfth year of service 
unless and until the service of any such member shall have 
been approved after inspection and investigation as fit and 
meritorious by a majority of the board of superintendents of 
the borough in which he or she is employed ; that none of the 
aforesaid members of the supervising and the teaching staff of 
any of the high and training schools shall receive a salary 
greater than that fixed for the fourth year of service unless 
and until the service of any such member shall have been ap- 
proved after inspection and investigation as fit and meritorious 
by a majority of the board of superintendents of the borough 
in which he or she is employed ; and that none of the aforesaid 
members of the supervising and the teaching staff of any of 
the high or training schools shall receive a salary greater than 
that fixed for the ninth year of services unless and until the 
service of any such member shall have been approved after 
inspection and investigation as fit and meritorious by a major- 


ity of the board of superintendents of the borough in which he 


or.she is employed; and the respective boards of superintend- 
ents of-the boroughs shall ay prove or disapprove the service of 
the aforesaid members of ‘the supervising and the teaching 
staff in their respective boroughs within forty days before the 
date on which said members shall respectively, become eligible 
to the increases of salaries conditioned upon the approval of 
said service. 

For the purposes affecting such increases of salaries of said 
persons in any schools, the principal of such school shall have 
a seat in the borough board of superintendents with a vote on 
such fitness and merit ; that no female branch principal or 
female principal of an elementary school having not less than 
twelve classes shall receive less than twenty-five hundred 
dollars per annum after.ten years of service as such in said 
schools, and no male branch.principal or male principal of an 
elementary or 4 high school having not less than twelve classes 
shall receive less than thirty-five hundred dollars per annum 
after ten years of service as such in said schools ; and a prin- 
cipal of said schools shall receive an equal annual increment of 
two hundred and fifty dollars; provided, however, that the 
service of such principal or branch principal shall have been 
approved after inspection and investigation as fit and meri- 
torious by a majority of the board of superintendents of the 
borough in which he or she is employed ; and no principal of a 
high school or training school for teachers having supervision 
of not less than twenty-five teachers therein shall receive less 
than five thousand dollars per annum. 

The board of examiners shall issue to a principal or teacher 
who has had experience in schools other than the schools of the 
city of New York, or in any part thereof previous to the en- 
actment of the Greater New York charter, a certificate stating 
that the experience of such teacher is equivalent to a certain 
number of years of experience in the schools of the said city. 

The board of examiners shall issue to a principal or teacher who 
has had experience in schools other than the high and training 
schools of the city of New York, or in any part thereof pre- 
vious to the enactment of the Greater New York charter, a cer- 
tificate stating that the experience of such teacher is equiva- 
lent to a certain number of years of experience in the high and 
training schools of the said city. 

Such certificates made by the board of examiners shall be 
final and conclusive on all matters pertaining to experience 
therein stated and shall entitle their holders to salaries in ac- 
cordance with the schedule of salaries established in conform- 
ity with this section, in like manner as tho the years mentioned 
in such certificates had been served in those schools of the city 
of New York that are respectively mentioned in such certifi- 


cates. . 
No salary now paid to any member of the supervising and the 
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teaching staff of any of the public schools in the city of New 
. York shall be reduced by the operation of this section and the 
aforesaid equal annual increment for each class or grade of the 
supervising and the teaching staff of said public schools shall 
be uniform thruout each class or grade, and each of said per- 
sons shall at once receive all the emolument in accordance with 
the above schedule of minimum salaries to which said person is 
= by reason of merit, of experience, and of grade of class 
aught. 

The board of estimate and apportionment is hereby author- 
ized and required to transfer to the general school fund, in ad- 
dition to any other appropriation which may be available there- 
for, a sufficient sum of money from any of the unexpended 
balances, of any appropriations for any of the departments of 
the city of New York, to provide the necessary funds for car- 
rying into effect the provisions of this section, including such 
schedule of salaries for the day and evening schools as the 
board of education shall by its by-laws establish, for the cal- 
endar year nineteen hundred. 

In case such unexperided balances shall not be sufficient for 
such purpose, the board of estimate and apportionment is here- 
by authorized and required to direct the issue of revenue bonds 
sufficient to provide for any deficiency of funds that shall still 
exist, in order to carry into effect all the foregoing and fol- 
lowing provisions of this section for the calendar year nineteen 
hundred. ‘ 

All members of the supervising and the teaching staff shall 
be entitled to and shall recéive pay for the calendar year nine- 
teen hundred in comformity with the provisions of this section 
precisely as tho the section had been in effect on the first day 
of January, nineteen hundred, and for such purpose, this sec- 
tion is hereby declared to. be and shall be retroactive to and in- 
cluding the first day of January, nineteen hundred. The words 
“the supervising and the teaching staff,” as used in this section 
roe not be deemed to include borough and associate superin- 
tendents. 


§ 5. 
(This act shall take effect immediately.) 


GS 
The Revised School Law of New Jersey. 
(Continued from page 517.) 


School Buildings. 

No school can be erected in the state until the plans there- 
fore have been approved by the state architect. 

In order taat the health, sight, and comfort of the pupils 
may be properly protected, all school-houses hereafter erected 
shall comply with the following conditions : 

I. Light shall be admitted from the left, or from the left and 
rear of class-rooms, and the total light aréa must, unless 
strengthened by the use of reflecting lenses, equal at least 
twenty per centum of floor space. 

II. School-houses shall have in each class-room at least 
eighteen square feet of floor space and not less than two hun- 
dred cubic feet of air space per pupil. All school buildings 
shall have an approved system of ventilation by means of 
which each class-room shall be supplied with fresh air at the 
rate of not less than thirty cubic feet per minute for each 

upil. 
¢ Ill. All ceilings shall be at least twelve feet in height. 

IV. All stairs, except cellar stairs, shall be not less than four 
feet in width and shall have intermediate landings. The sey- 
eral flights of stairs shall be inclosed by brick walls or by par- 
titions of slow-burning construction, and without open. well 
holes. The risers of stairs shall not exceed seven and one- 
half inches in height, and the treads shall be at least ten inches 
in width, exclusive of the projecting nosings. 

V. Every school-house having eight rooms shall have two 
flights of stairs of not less than four feet in width, or, in lieu 
thereof, one flight of stairs situated near the center of the 
building, not less than six feet in width. 

VI. Every school building having more than eight and less 
than sixteen rooms, shall have two flights of stairs not less 
than five feet in width. 

VII. Every school-house having sixteen or more rooms shall 
have three flights of stairs, not less than four feet in width, or, 
in lieu thereof, two complete flights of stairs not less than six 
feet in width. 

VIII. Every building more than one story in height shall 
have metal ceilings, wooden. ceilings painted white or some 
light tint, or plastered ceilings on metal lath. 

SF 

Prof. Rein’s “Outlines of Pedagogics” is one of the 

best known books on education, Our new edition, just 


ready, sells for only 50c. 
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School Finance in New York. 


There is no likelihood that any of the dreadful things 
will happen which the opponents of the Davis bill are 
auguring. It has again been proved that it is far easier 
to prognosticate by the entrails of a dead or expiring 
victim than to forecast the outcome of the calm deliber- 
ations of a body of earnest men. The board of education 
has manfully faced the problem thrust upon it and its 
prompt action will avert all predicted disaster. Instead 
of sulking in the tent the commissioners have buried 
their disappointments and are striving to meet the new 
conditions in a way that will prevent another siege of 
suffering on the part of the teachers. They decided at 
once to form a bureau of finance consisting of the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary of the board, the su- 
perintendent of school buildings, the superintendent of 
school supplies, the city superintendent of schools, and a 
treasurer, deputy-treasurer, two auditors additional to 
the present auditor, four paymasters, a chief clerk, and 
a board of examiners. 

The treasurer is to be elected soon with a salary of 
$6,000 and a deputy treasurer at $3,000; the bonds re- 
quired of them to amount to $100,000 and $50,000 re- 
spectively. As the treasurer will have charge of from 
fifteen to twenty million dollars a year the board will be 
in no haste to make a definite appointment. Meanwhile 
the work of making out the payrolls will be completed as 
rapidly as possible. 

The signing of the Davis bill by the governor was no 
surprise to those who know the workings of political 
party machinery. Some innocents failed to understand 
why.a measure should be allowed to retain clumsy defi- 
ciencies when a hint from the governor to the legislature 
and the friends of the bill might have made the law more 
perfect in details. 

It may be that the measure will be a considerable factor 
in the next gubernatorial election. At any rate it is an 
important document, and believing that it is of unusual 
interest to educators who want to keep up with the prog- 
ress made in eliminating politics from school administra- 
tion and securing adequate pay for qualified teachers, 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes in this number the full 
text. 

It will be noticed that the changes brought about may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 


1. The financial administration of the New York schools 
is transferred from the control of the board of estimate 
and apportionment,—the body which manages the city’s 
finances in all other departments, except the police,—to 
that of the board of education. 

2. A uniform schedule of salaries for supervisors and 
teachers is established thruout all boroughs, and provision 
is made that such salaries shall be advanced by regular 
annual increments. 

The funds which the board of education will have at 
its disposal will amount to about $14,000,000 in the com- 
ing year. It is to be raised by the levying of a four-mills 
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annual tax. This sum will be entirely controlled by the 
- board of education, who will have to establish a bureau 
for the purpose. Upon the board of education too—and 
not, as hitherto, upon the school boards,—will devolve 
the task of making the schedule of teachers’ salaries. 

The method of distribution of the fund is changed g09 
that $600 instead of $100 is allowed for each qualified 
teacher, without regard to the attendance of pupils. The 
balance is to be distributed in accordance with such at- 
tendance. This clause it is hoped will prevent in the fu- 
ture such deficiencies in available moneys to pay the 
teachers as existed in Queens and Richmond boroughs 
last fall. 

The clauses concerning annual increment are some- 
what obscure. Under the Ahearn law provision was made 
for a minimum salary for ten and fifteen years experi- 
ence ; but no protection was afforded in the intervening 
years. Indeed in more than one case salaries were actu- 
ally decreased in Queens and Richmond boroughs. The 
Davis law fixes a number of minimums at various periods 
of experience, and further provides that transition from 
one minimum to another shall be made by regular annua] 
increments. In certain cases a minimum increment is 
prescribed. The annual in¢rement of no female teacher 
must be less than $40, nor any of male less than $108 per 
month. Here is where the discrepancies come in, and 
here is where the school lawyers will find employment. 
The minimum increments do not foot up to the maximum 
salaries at the prescribed periods. For instance : A teach- 
er’s initial salary is $600: her salary at the end of the 
eleventh year is $1,440. Now as the $40 rate of incre- 
ment it would be at the end of the tenth year $960. But 
the law provides that at the end of the eleventh year her 
salary shall not be less than $1,440. Does she then in 
her eleventh year receive an increase of $180? Another 
explanation is possible, viz., that the annual increment be 
$84, which is in compliance with the law in that it ex- 
ceeds the minimum of $40. 

a 
New Jersey’s School Law. 

New Jersey has introduced some very advanced ideas 
in the recent revision of the state school law. The sum- 
mary printed in this number gives in plain terms the 
leading provisions and affords an opportunity for compar- 
ative studies that ought to prove interesting and profitable. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to Supt. Shearer, of 
Elizabeth, for this excellent synopsis. Being thoroly 
conversant with the old law, and having made a close 
study of the revised code, he is pre-eminently fitted to 
present the subject in a lucid manner. 

a 
European Travel. 

Anticipating an avalanche of excursionists desirous of 
taking advantage of the Paris Exposition for a European 
trip, the steamship companies began early in winter to 
urge upon intending travelers the need of early bookers 
for berths and tickets. One result seems to be that 
many who might otherwise have gone abroad this sum- 
mer have decided to stay at home and take to the moun- 
tains and the seashore instead. There is plenty of room 
on most of the passenger steamers leaving the port of 
New York, tho the season for the usual outpouring has 
been under way for.some weeks. Teachers desiring to 

go to Paris need not be afraid of not finding steamer 
accommodations, 
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Summer Travel Guide. 


Every year a large proportion of the 400,000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation in traveling. The various sum- 
mer schools; the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which meets this year at ~harleston, S. C., July 7 to 13; the American Institute of 
Instruction, which convenes at Halifax, N.8., July 7 to 11, and the great State associations, will be attended by thousands of teachers. Many at- 
tractive side trips can be made from the different convention cities. Fuller information concerning delightful vacation outings will be given in 


future issues of this Special Supplement. 


Charleston, the Convention City. 


The choice of Charleston, S. C., as the venue for the 
convention of the National Educational Association was 
amore than usually happy one. Not only will those who 
are wise and fortunate enough to attend reap inestimable 
benefit professionally from the persons with whom they 
will associate, but they will be enabled to study from close 
range what is at present one of the most interesting and 
perplexing of pedagogical problems, the Southern educa- 
tional question. For some time there has been a feeling 
among Southerners that they have been, educationally, 
somewhat neglected. It is for Northerners now to re- 
move this feeling. 

The chief purpose of inviting the National Educational 
Association to hold its convention in Charleston was to 
place the South in the closest possible touch with the 
educational interests of the world. It is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance from all the Northern, East- 
ern, and Western states—there is a certainty that the 
teachers of the South will be present in full force; What 
is neeeed in the South is encouragement of its educa- 
tional interest, the elbow touch with the teachers of the 
nations and this necessity should be impressed upon 
those who are really concerned about the illiterate condi- 
tions which prevail in a large part of the Southern 
country. 

But thereare other and less weighty, tho no less potent 
reasons which should cause the coming gathering to be 
a record one. From the point of view of mere pleasure, 
whether it be a matter of a week’s excursion or a summer 
sojourn, no more delightful resting place could be chosen 
than this old Southern city. First of all, the people of 
Charleston are famous for their hospitality and courtesy, 
and there is every reason to believe that on this occasion 
the city will surpass its best achievements. It will be of 
interest to the teachers probably to know that the com- 
mittees intend to protect their friends from the exactions 
of those who would in some other place perhaps try to 
make the assemblage of so large a number of persons an 
opportunity for “salting down the shekels.” Visitors 
may expect absolutely fair treatment on the part of the 
hotels and boarding houses and transportation companies. 
Assurances have been given by the management of these 
places of entertainment that there will be no attempt 
whatever at gouging, and the committee is guarding this 
point most sacredly. 

And here it may be as well to correct a popular im- 
pression, namely, that the visitor to the South must nec- 
essarily be a person of means in order to be able to meet 
the heavy hotel expenses. As a matter of fact, for $7 
or $8 a week one may fare excellently, while there are 
accommodations in good places for $3 or $4 a week. 
The average price of hotel board is $10 to $15 per week. 

The city of Charleston itself is of peculiar interest 
both to the eye and intellect. 

A City Built Sidewise. 

The following vivid description by the well-known 
journalist, Mr. Julian Ralph, which was published in 
Harper’s Magazine will give a notion of the impression 
that Charleston makes upon the visitor: 

After one good look around Charleston, the thing which 
most amazed me was that no one had ever happened to prepare 
me for finding a city so unlike our others that it actually may be 
said to be ‘built sidewise,” as if all its houses were at odds 
with the streets. Strange also it seemed that no one had 
warned me that I should find it a water color city of reds and 
pinks and soft yellows, and white, set against abundant 


greenery. Its own lovers, down there, like to speak of it as 
“old and mellow,” but that expresses only a little bit of what 
it is. 

First, it is very beautiful ; next it is dignified and proud ; 
third, it is the cleanest city I have yet seen in America; and, 
last of all, it is a creation by itself—a city unlike any other that 
I know of. It is built on a spit of land with water on three 
sides, like New York, and this gives its people that constant 
and enduring delight which continual views of moving water 
never fail to provide. Part of ite early history is that of a 
planters’ summer resort, and something of that forgotten holi- 
day air still clings to it. If it suggests any city that I have 
ever seen, it is New Orleans---perhaps because of an indefinable 
Latin trace that is seen in the stuccoed houses and walled gar- 
dens, and again, because of the important part the gardens 
play there and the profusion of flowers that results from them. 

The most peculiar feature of Charleston is the arrangement 
of its houses, which, as a rule, are built sidewise on the streets, 
with the end of each dwelling toward the pavement. This has 
been done to provide for either a southern or western prospect 
from the galleries or “ piazzas,” as they call them, with which 
each house is prettily and invitingly adorned. Because of this 
method of building the entrances, which, without knowing 
better, we would take to be the front doors, in reality, admit the 
members of each household, either to the end of the lower 
porch or into the garden, the true main doorway being on the 
side of the house. Full enjoyment of the gardens is thas combined 
with privacy, and tho one may get only glimpses of these little 
preserves from the streets, strong hints of their prettinesses are 
often carried. up to the lofty balconies in the forms of vines 
and potted plants; like extensions of the garden, the which 
whoever runs may enjoy. How very pretty and how very pe- 
culiar Charleston has thus become only a visit can disclose. 


About Town, 


Charleston has perhaps more specific points of interest 
than any other city in the United States of its size. This 
is mainly because it is full of old things, a veritable 
museum with its ancient churches, its pre-revolutionary 
post-office building, its library of colenial orizin, and its 
old chamber of commerce. The two old English 
churches, St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s, are especially in- 
teresting. They are beautiful ornaments, monuments to 
a wealth of pride and that which will not easily be excelled 
in any modern memorial. Both the churches are of the 
general style of old St. Paul’sin New York city, but much 
handsomer. Charlestonians, indeed, cling to the belief 
that Sir Christopher Wren was the designer of one_ 
of them, tho there is little evidence to support the 
legend. No less beautiful is the Huguenot church, the 
only one in America, of which its pastor, the Rev. 
Charles S. Vedder, has written : 

It was established by French Protestants, refugees from 
France, on account of religious persecution. Their descendants, 
venerating the steadfastness to principle, so conspicuous in 
their ancestors, continue to worship to-day with the same lit- 
urgy (translated), published at Neufchatel in 1737 and 1772, in 
this, the only Huguenot church in Amerca. 


The Battery. 

Another feature of the city which deserves special 
mention is the Battery of which Mr. Ralph writes : 

The beautiful Battery—situated like that in New York—is 
so dependent upon nature that it is forever young and gay. It 
faces the beautiful harbor, with the sea and Fort Sumter (look- 
ing very small for anything with so big a history) in the dis- 
tance across the broad blue bay. Facing the Battery, in turn, 

- is a curving row of residences, as fine and as beautiful as any 
in America. The especial beauty of the show they make is due 
to the fact that they also keep up a process of rejuvenation, 
by the addition of new houses of the latest fashion. The re- 
sult is a number of noble, old-time mansions lording it over 
ample, semi-tropical gardens, with their shady, breeze-inviting 
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piazzas, commanding the water and the promenade, side by side 
with dainty modern dwellings of what we would call suburban 
villa types, that give Charleston’s old Battery a distinct air of 
youth and vigor. 

Some fear has been expressed by those who de not 
understand physical geography that the temperature of 
Charleston at the time of the meeting of the convention 
will be oppressive, but the official records of Charleston 
and the records of the United States weather bureau, 
covering a period of one hundred years, show that in no 
place in this country is the summer temperature more 
equable and pleasant. The range of the thermometer 
here is not nearly so high on the average as it is in 
Boston, New York, Asbury Park, and Saratoga, and at 
the time the convention was in session last year in Los 
Angeles, and the delegates were suffering from intense 
heat, the people of Charleston found light blankets 
necessary to comfort. Another quality of the summer 
temperature in Charleston is that sun prostrations are 
exceedingly rare. Charleston, being situated directly on 
the Atlantic ocean, enjoys all the advantages of the 
southwest trade winds, which blow at that season of the 
year continually and on account of their influence extreme 
heat is prevented. e 
Educational Interests. 


For those whose motives in attending the convention 
are too serieus to allow them to consider the question of 
pleasure to the eye and fancy, the educational institutions 
of Charleston are well worthy of study. These are, the 
College of Charleston, the South Carolina Military acad- 
emy, the high school and the Porter academy (all for 
boys and men only), and the Memminger High and Nor- 
mal school for women. Higher education, from the 
classical and scientific side, is supplied by the College of 
Charleston, thoro preparation for which may be had at 
the high school, and the Porter academy. Scientific 
education, with the added feature of thoro military train- 
ing, is afforded by the South Carolina Military academy, 
for admission to which the public and private schools of 
Charleston give adequate preparation. It will be seen 
that Charleston possesses a well-connected graded system, 
by which the primary and high school education leads 
naturally to the attainment of the college degree. 

Isle of Palms. 

But perhaps Charleston’s greatest attraction is its 
propinquity to the Isle of Palms, one of the best improved 
and most beautiful resorts on the Atlantic coast. The 
beach is as hard as a park boulevard, and maintains a 
width of about a hundred yards for nearly ninety miles. 

During the summer months this is the most popular 
resort of the Southern states. The bathing is excellent, 
and in the evenings music is given in the pavilion, by 
the United States Fourth Artillery band. The entire 
island is covered by a dense growth of tropical trees, and 
to its natural beauty everything possible has been added 
to make it attractive. 

The Land of the Sky. 

The city and its immediate neighborhood are, however, 
but a portion of the bait set to allure visitors to the con- 
vention. The committee in charge, by special agreement 
with the railroad companies, has arranged a number of 
side trips thru South Carolina and the neighboring states, 
at unusually low rates, and for natural beauty, salubri- 
ousness, and general attractiveness there is no land on 
the globe-superior to the territory that can thus be vis- 
ited. The show region may be divided roughly into two 
sections ; the plateau region, which culminates at Pine- 
hurst, in North Carolina, and the marvelous tract known 
as the “Land of the Sky,” in the same state. 

Pinehurst is a model New England village, located at 
an altitude of 600 feet among pine-clad hills. It is well 
provided with cottages and a fine modern hotel, and the 
surrounding woodland scenery is well worthy of a visit. 
The real paradise of the Southeast, however, is the 
“Land of the Sky.” Taken as a whole, no similar region 
on the continent can compare with it in beauty, sublimity 
and climate. It received its name from Christian Reid, 
the novelist, and it deserved it, for within the territory 
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are more than a hundred peaks that raise their verdure 
crowned heads above the sky line. Of these forty-three 
are higher than Mount Washington, the king of the New 
England ranges. Writing in the Medical Record Dr. R, 
S. Westray said of this region : 


Nestled in the heart of the Alleghanies, cradled by the Blue 
Ridge and great Smokies, stretches the Asheville plateau, the 
great sanatarium of western North Carolina, and the eastern 
United States. It enjoys a climate of its own, representing 
the golden mean of altitude and latitude, and the several mete- 
orological conditions which go to make a wholesome and fasci- 
nating resort. Nowhere east of the Rocky mountains is to be 
found anything approaching it for fall and winter, spring and 
summer. At Asheville, the center of the plateau, are united the 
comforts of a city with the delights of a country. 

Her skies rival in their azurine tints those of Italy, and there 
is a vitality and tonic in the atmosphere which makes an 
instantaneous impression on the visitor. It is a region more 
charmingly beautiful than Switzerland. Its valleys are fern- 
carpeted forest labyrinths, thru which crystal streams tumble 
merrily along over moss-grown rocks in their race to the open. 
Here range after range of heavily forested mountains parallel 
to each other like waves of the sea, where interlacing valleys 
are rich with verdure and flowers, and where silver streams 
murmur unceasingly. 


One of the great attractions of Asheville is Biltmore 
House, the famous Vanderbilt country home, the most 
magnificent on the continent. The Battery Park Hotel 
at Asheville is one of the finest hotels in the South. Ash- 
ville, however, tho the center of the “ Land of the Sky,” 
is by no means the only desirable place. There are 
Saluda, Skyuka, Tryon, Sapphire, Waynesville, Hender- 
sonville, Flat Rock, Hot Springs, and a score of others 
equally beautiful, each with some peculiar interest of its 
own attached. 

But it would be impossible to enumerate the attrac- 
tions that a visit to Charleston at convention time 
affords. For natural beauty and historic interest the 
territory within reach is unequaled on the continent. 


we 
Bicycling Abroad. 


France and England both have cyclist touring clubs. 
The advantages to one who contemplates a trip a-wheel 
thru either of these countries, of membership in such a 
club, were mace evident two or three years ago by Mr. 
Francis S. Hesseltine, an American representative of 
the French club. He says: 

“The membership card requires your signature and a 
description of your wheel. Your signature must be at- 
tested by a justice of the peace or notary public. This 
may be dispensed with by placing your photograph one 
inch square in the corner. Your identification by your 
card admits your bicycle free of duty into France, and 
relieves you from making the deposit in Italy and Switz- 
erland. 

“On application to the Paris office, describing your ma- 
chine—kind, mark, name, number, etc.—you will receive 
a permit for Belgium. It is esential that when you de- 
part from these countries the fact should be stamped 
upon the permit given to you, as any omission to do this 
obliges the club to pay the duty. As trains at the fron- 
tier are not detained long enough for this certification, 
one should wheel across the border or communicate in 
advance by letter or telegram to the custom house official 
in charge at the frontier railroad station, advising him by 
what train you will leave, so that a government represen- 
tative may be in attendance prepared to stamp your per- 
mit. Genevais a custom house station in Switzerland. 
By arrangement, passing from Belgium by railroad, you 
can have the certification made at Paris on your arrival. 

“There is no duty on travelers’ bicycles in England or 
Germany. Women may become members on the recom- 
mendation of some male relative. The touring clubs of 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Denmark mutually ex- 
change privileges with the Touring Club of France. If, 
therefore, you are visiting any of those countries you will 
also be entitled to all the advantages of the membership 
of those associations.” 
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. Charleston, one of the most beautiful of Southern Cities—aptly called the Venice of America—has been chosen as the meeting } 
- place forthe National Educational Association, in July, 1900, It has been estimated that over ten theusand persons will be in atten- 5 
le dance, and there is no doubt but that Charleston will accommodate everybody with its wonted hospitality. Those who are not able i 


to obtain accommodations at the hotels and boarding houses will be distributed among private houses, where they may be assured of 
3] a most cordial welcome. 
Charleston, although well South, is remarkably cool during the summer months, and the attractiveness of the city so famous 


§ / 
8 historically, andits many nearby resorts upon the ocean, including the Isle of Palms, will make the tourists’ stay within its hospitable \ 
gates,—a sojourn ef memorable enjoyment. In order that there need be no apprehension of excessive heat at Charleston, the follow- 7 
ing table is published. i 
‘ Record of temperature readings made by the United States Weather Bureau, Charleston, S. C., at 8 A.M., noon, and 8 P. M,, July 
( 1st to 15th, 1898, and 1899. ' 
1898. 1899. 
. 8'A.M. NOON. 8P.M 84.M. NOON. 8P.M i | 
: Jaly- ores ciel: 82 86 83 72 80 75 | 
, 5 Beat ar 80 86 82 74 80 76 
kere 82 85 82 715 76 74 } 
Reisen cick 82 85 81 73 85 f 
| Cee 719 76 81 82 80 " 

Bh isis 0's-4:0 75 82 81 8r 86 80 

| 17 86 82 78 87 80 

Beant vars 78 84 78 80 87 81 
hiss a.xeak 78 87 82 76 719 17 ‘ 

SOE PO 14 715 75 81 2 

a ae A 71 7o 67 76 78 76 é 

it eee 66 69 74 77 84 79 : 
Dass averse 73 75 _ 8 76 85 81 i 
| re 80 82 80 80 go 83 Eh 

TWA sens 81 86 82 84 85 82 

L. N. JESUNOFSKY, 
(Official) Local Forecast Official. 


Charleston is full of historic associations. In the cemetery of St. Phillip’s Church lie the remains of the Hon. John C. Calhoun. 
The Ckurch, itself, which is the oldest in Charleston, was built in 1681. St. Michael’s, which is the next oldest church, was built in 
1752, is, with its cemetery, a perfect museum of revolutionary curiosities. 

There was a tea party in Charleston Harbor, as well as in Boston, several cargoes of tea having been thrown into the waters of . 
the Harbor on the 3rd of November, 1774. This was done by the citizens in broad daylight without attempt at disguise. ie 

In June, 1776, Charleston was besieged by a heavy fleet under the command of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, who was beaten off with 
severe loss, one of his eight ships in action being destroyed, while others were badly crippled, and all by greatly inferior foree. It 
was in this Action that Sergeant Jasper, one of the Garrison ot Fort Moultrie sprang from the outer wall to regain the flag which had 
been struck down by a cannon shot, and replanted it upon the parapet under a heavy fire, exclaiming as he did so, ** Don’t let’s fight 

' without a flag.” 

A handsome life size bronze statue of Sergeant Jasper is now one of the chief ornaments in the beautiful Battery Park of 
Charleston. 

Upon the same occasion, Sit Henry Ciinton’s troops, in attempting to cross Sullivan's Island to attack the rear of Fort Moultrie, 
were badly defeated, and the expedition was entirely abandoned. 

The City was again besieged by Admiral Parker in February of 1780 who, this time, avoiding Fort Moultrie, landed troops and 
laid siege to Charleston from the rear on the mainland, being aided at the same time by batteries erected on James Island. A shot 
from one of these batteries carried away the arm of and otherwise mutilated a statue of Sir William Pitt, which had been erected by 
the grateful colonists in recognition of that statesman's fearless espousal of their cause in the British Parliament, This statues still : 
to be seen in Washington Square, Charleston, the arm never having been replaced, as the people considered that thus mutilated by 
the British, it was the more to be venerated. 

After a brave resistance, however, General Lincoln, in command of the patriot forces capitulated to the British on the rath of . 

May, 1780, and Charleston remained in possession ef the enemy until December, 1782. 

The story of Castle Pinkney, Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter in connection with the history of Charleston, during the War 
between the States, is too well known to require repetition. Suffice,it to say that after sustaining an unprecedentedly severe siege on 
the part of the Union forces, the Confederates evacuated the City on February the 17th, 1865, upon the advance of General Sherman 
through the center of the State, and the following day, a small beat sent by the Mayor of Charleston, brought word to Admiral 
Dahlgren that the place was abandoned ; ‘‘ CHARLESTON AND SUMTER WERE Won !” 

Just outside the walls of Fort Moultrie is the grave of the famous half-breed Seminole Chief, Osceola, who, in 1837 was captured 
by the United States troops in Florida while under a flag of truce, and held prisoner until he died. Nearby is the grave of the officers = 
and crew of the monitor Patapsco, which was sunk by a Confederate torpedo, carrying down nearly all on board. 3 

The Citadel Academy—the West Point of South Carolina,—The Magnolia Cemetery,—the beautiful resting place of the dead,— : 
and the Isle of Palms, in Charleston Harbor, are all easily accessible and well worth seeing. : 

In St. Michael's and on other public buildings are still to be seen the results of the earthquake which shook Charleston to its foun- ah. 
dations at 10 o’clock on the night of August 31st, 1886. Altogether there is no more interesting or attractive old city in the United 
States than Charleston. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the only all rail route between New York and Charleston, connecting at Quantico, Va., with the 
Atlantic Coast Line which has a through sleeping car service throughout the year, and at Washington with the Southern Railwa ay 
which line has recently obtained entrance into the city of Charleston, and proposes to run, as required, through cars for specia 
parties upon occasion of the annual meeting. 

For this occasion, round trip tickets will be sold at one fare plus $2.00 membership fee. These tickets will be on sale July sth, 

> 6th, 7th, and 8th ; good to return until September 1st, rg00, 
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OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


A map, valuable for its accuracy 
and beauty, will be found in No. 21 
of the New York Central’s “ Four- 
Track Series.” In addition to our 
new possessions it correctly de- 
lineates the United States, Alaska, 
the Klondike Region, the Asiatic 
Coast and Australia. 





A VALUABLE MAP 












NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A new map, quite different from 
the. old style of railroad map, is 
that just issued by the New York 
Central Lines. 

Complete and accurate as to 
detail. Just the thing to use in 
studying the new geography of the 
United States. 
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of three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt 
of three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. ‘ 





A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt 
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Lake 
Chautauqua 


One of the most famous and enjoyable of American resorts. 
A very pleasant and inexpensive place for the summer 
holiday.—Good accommodations may be had at prices rang- 
ing from $5 to $10 per week in cottages, and from $8 to 





$21 per week in hotels. 
There are many delightful places about the Lake, including 
the world-famous Assembly grounds. 





An Illustrated . THE 
AKE 

Lake Chautauqua | af uN " 

Book 


Ready for distribution by June 1st ; sent free to any address by 


CHIGAN 
5!" SouTHERh 
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A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TAL_ The Favorite Route to the 
1D) NEA 


Hew fast Tea BETWEEN The 
EAST AND Wist 7 


C ven ‘ ; 
TSHORERR, Conventions 











Po TSINING CaaS. FP 
WEST-BOUND. ; EAST-BOUND. 
Leaves BOSTON | daily via Fitchburg R.R. 11.00 am | Leaves ST. LOUIS daily, via Wabash R. R. 9.00 am 
« NEW YORK « “ West Shore R. R. 12.45 pm « CHICAGO « “ Wabash R.R. 12,02 pm 
Arrives CHICAGO « «Wabash R. R. 2.40 pm | Arrives NEWYORK “ « West Shore R. R. 4.00 pm 
« §$T.LOUIS « « Wabash R. R. 6.52 pm « BOSTON “ “ Fitchburg R. R. 5.50 pm 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED EXPRESS 
trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT WAGNER DINING and SLEEPING CARS, without change, 


eve“ BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 


NORTH, WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that ne other line affords. Its line offers one 
and, ever-enchanting and picturesque snosainasaliae the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 

Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie an pce oo 
No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


ari on 


THIS SUMMER 


TRY THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE KITTATINY AND POCONO RANGES~PEER 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS~ARE BUT 224 
MINUTES FROM NEW YORK.’ 


‘TRY THE LAKES 


‘THERE ARE S42, OVER 900 FEET ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL, WITHIN 22O MINUTES OF NEW 
YORK. LAKE HOPATCONG, NEARLY L000 
FEET HIGH, IS BUT <22 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 


iLackawanna AND Lackawanna| 


| Railroad | Railroad | 


_——————— 


















We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One—the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


. tahaceanie, beanttly, {ieeenek 
into: . * 

TRY THE MINERAL SPRINGS printed by experts on fine paper; a 
WOrk O! art. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS |S THE OLDEST AND MOST 
EXCLUSIVE WATERING PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TRY YOUR LUCK AT GAME 


FISHING, SHOOTING, GOLF, BOATING, BATHING 
IN HUNDREDS OF PLACES. 


TRY THE ELEGANT HOTELS 


w FOR THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. BOARDING 
PLACES FOR THE DEPLETED PURSE. 


For Booklets, etc:, apply to anv Ticket Agent of the Lackawanm. 
tol. fi Gen Pace Ant. % Exchange Pl N. Cc. 


YOULL WANT TOLE 


Our books are of the second kind. 

Cultivated people like them. 

Price, we cents each; postage stamps 
will do. 


Will you send for them to 
P. S, Eust. 


General oa Agent, 
-B& Q.RR., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THe FAST MAIL ROUTE 





between ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, 
and all Points in MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, WEST and NORTHWEST. 


= COLORADO SHORT LINE 








via PUEBLO to COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER, 
SALT LAKE CITY, and OGDEN, and all Points in 
COLORADO, UTAH, and the PACIFIC COAST #1 § 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
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For all Points in ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, TEXAS, the SOUTHWEST; 
and the PACIFIC COAST & & % tt tH HHH HH HH Ot 


THE BEST LINE to the Famous HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 
THE CHOICE OF THREE ROUTES to the CITY OF MEXICO via Laredo, San Antonio or El Paso. 


WILLIAM E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. G. WARNER, 
Vice-President, 


RUSSELL HARDING, 


Vice-President and General Manager, 


- ST. LOUIS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger Agent, 
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IN THE LAKE 
COUNTRY u# # 


of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan, there are hundreds of the 
most charming Summer Resorts on the line 
of the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
and ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


awaiting the arrival of thousands ef tourists 
from the South and East. § 
Among the list of near-by places are 
Fox Lake, Delavan, Lauderdale, Waukesha, 
Oconomowoc, Palmyra, The Dells at Kil- 
bourn, Elkhart and Madison, while a little 
further off are Minocqua, Star Lake, Fron- 
tenac, White Bear, Minnetonka, and Mar- 
quette on Lake Superior. — 


For pamphlet of 


** Summer Homes for 1900,” 


or for copy of our handsomely illustrated 
Summer book, entitled, 


In the Lake Country,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent, or address, 
with four cents in postage, 


Geo. H. Heafford, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, lil, 








MICHIGAN 
RESORTS 


are directly on the line of the 


GRAND RAPIDS AND 
INDIANA RAILWAY« 


“The Fishing Line,” 


TRAVERSE CITY 
Neahtawanta 
Omena 
Charlevoix 
PETOSKEY 

Bay View 
Roaring Brook 
Wequetonsing 
Harbor Springs 
Harbor Point 
Oden 

MACKINAC ISLAND 
Upper Peninsula 
[ Points 


Excellent 
Service 
To - 





“Michigan in Summer,” a beautiful, 
illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
above resorts and how to get there may be 
had upon addressing 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G, P. & T. A. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Try 
Michigan 
Resorts »: 
Summer 


Have you ever considered the advantages 
of a few weeks at BAY VIEW, PETOSKEY, 
| CHARLEVOIX, TRAVERSE City, PoINT-AUX- 
BARQUES, LUDINGTON, OTTAWA BEACH, or 
other Michigan Resorts? If not, you should 
investigate the matter by writing to the 
General Passenger Agent of the PERE 
MARQUETTE RAILROAD, at GRAND RAPIDS, 
Micu., who will 


SEND YOU A FOLDER 
FULL OF PICTURES 
AND INFORMATION 





P. §.—The Popular Route to the Michi- 
gan Resorts is the PERE MARQUETTE 
| RAILROAD (formerly Flint and Pere Mar- 
“quette, Chicago & West Michigan and De- 
troit Grand Rapids & Western). All Ticket 
Agents sell via this route 


H. F. MOELLER, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


JULY, 1900 Charleston, S.C. HOw To GET TO IT 


Charleston, one of the most beautiful of Southern cities, aptly called the “ Venice of America,” has been chosen 
as the meeting place for the National Educational Association in July, 1900. 


THE SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY @ @ @ 


which reaches Charleston, directly over its own Line, 
-from Washington, Norfolk, and Richmond, will, by 

perfect service and rates, offer every inducement to 

teachers and those interested in the Educational 
Association’s work to visit this charming city. 


Vacation Jd Jd Jd 


in the Glorious Mountains 

of Western North Carolina 

Many of those going to Charleston will 
desire to visit, while they have such a good 
opportunity, the attractive resorts of the 
beautiful Land of the Sky—in North Caro- 
lina. Nowhere is there a region more beauti- 
ful than this forest-clad mountain country, 
fitly christened the “ Land of the Sky.” It is 
America’s Switzerland, bright with 

richly hued forests and many vales 
full of the fragrance of the pines 
and sweet with innumerable flowers. 
All of the country is wildly moun- 
tainous,there being more than forty- 
three peaks higher than Mt. Wash- 
ington and over eighty peaks almost 
as high and massive. Theclimate in 
Summer is delightfully cool and in- 
vigorating and the vitality of theair 
has an immediate effect upon the 
visitor. Asheville, the Mecca of 
health seekers, is two thousand three 
hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, and is higher.than any city east 
of Denver ; all around it.the moun- 
tains raise their majestic heights 
until they seem to pierce the skies. 
This lovely resort may be reached 
easily, in perfect comfort, by the 
Southern Railway, either in going or 
returning trip stop-over privileges 
granted. 
















































Throughout the entire “Land 
of the Sky,” excellent hote!s and 
Summer homes are to be found, 
and good accommodations can 
be procured at $5 per week and 
upwards. 

In a pamphlet entitled -“ The 
Land of the Sky,” and a com- 
plete folder, entitled “Summer 
Homes in the South,” published 
by the Southern Railway, a copy 
of which may be procured from 
any of its agents, will be found 
a full description of this beauti- 
ful country, which no traveller 
near its gates can afford to pass 
without entering. Write for 
particulars regarding side trip 


tours. ; 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. ‘ i 
Geo. C. DANIELS, New England Pass. Agent, 228 Washington St. J. C. Horton, Passenger Agent........ 120 East Baltimore Street 
NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent....1185 Broadway 


C. L. Hopkins, Dist. Passenger Agent....... 828 Chestnut Street W. A. Jounson, Passenger Agent..............4.-- 271 Broadway 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
L. S. Brown, General Agent.........705 Fifteenth Street, N. W. ' 
FRANK S, GANNON...... gd V.P.& G. M. Pe, Mev COLP. 4 cj rcvqecmbysei Traf. Manages W.A. TurXx,,....Gen'l Passenger Agent 
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Summer Schools for 1900. 
Illinois. 


American Institute of Normal Methods at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. Session july 17-Aug. 3. Address 
O. S. Cook, secretary, 378-388 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


Chicago Institute—Summer School, July ohne 10. Ad- 
dress Director, 603 Marquette building, Chicago, Ill. 


University of Chicago.—Summer Courses open June 15. Ad- 
dress the University ef Chicago, Chicago, Ill 


Chicago Normal Summer School.—Opens ‘June 2 (three 
weeks). Address Dudley Grant Hays, 550 W. Sixtieth Place, 
Station O., Chicago, Il. 

National Summer School.—Fourteenth Session June 25-July 
7, Armour institute, Chicago. Address Ginn & Company, 378- 
388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 

New School of Methods for 1900.—Western School at Chi- 
cago, Ill., August 20-31.—Address American Book Company 
New York city, or C.C. Birchard, Manager New School of 
Methods, Washington square, New York City. 


Iowa. 


Summer Latin Schoel of Drake University—June 18-Aug. 
16. Address Chas. O. Denny, prin., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kansas. 


State Normal School.—Summer Session June 7-Aug. 8. 
Address Pres, A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kansas. 


Massachusetts. 
New School of Methods for 1900.—Eastern School at Hing- 


ham, Mass. July 16-27. Address American Book Company, - 


New York city, or C.C. Birchard, Manager New School of 
Methods, Washington square, New York city. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, at Cottage City.— 
— July 10. Address Wm. A. Mowry, pres., Hyde Park, 
ass. 


The American School of Sloyd.—Walter J. Kenyon, director. 
Sixth Annual Session begins July 10, at Martha’s Vineyard. 


School of Expression—Summer term opens August1. Ad- 
dress S.S. Curry, Ph. D., Pierce building, Boston, Mass. 


Sauveur Summer School of Languages at Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass.—Twenty-fifth Session, July 9-Aug. 17. Ad- 
dress Registrar of Amherst college, Amherst, Sins. 


American Institute of Normal Methods.—At the New ro 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Session July 
10-27. Address Edgar O. Silver, pres., 29 E. 19 St., N. Y. city. 

Harvard Summer School of Arts and Sciences.—July 5-Aug. 
15. Address J. L. Love, A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Lawrence Scientific School.—Address J. L. Love, sec’y, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Michigan. 


Benton Harbor College Summer School. Session begins 
June 19. Address The College, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Summer Kindergarten ee | School at Grand Rapid 
oe Address Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat, principal, Gran 
apids. 


A summer kindergarten training school will be conducted at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the auspices of the Grand 
Rapids Kindergarten Association. Mrs. Lucretia Willard 
Treat is the principal. As a place ef summer residence Grand 
Rapids is especially favored by climate and_ surroundings, 
The corps of lecturers includes Edward Howard Griggs, Laura 
Fisher, Caroline T. Haven, and Isabel Saunders. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti—Summer Quarter 
July 2-Aug. 24. Address Elmer A. Lyman, principal. 
New York. 


Columbia University —Summer Session from July 1-Aug, 8, 
Address Walter Hammond Nichols, B. S.. sec’y, Columbia 
University, N. Y, city. 


New York University—Summer Session from July 9-Aug.1y, 
Address Prof. Marshall S. Brown, New York University, Uni- 
versity Heights, N. Y. city. ‘ 

Adirondacks Summer School.—Fourth Session June, July, 
August, and September. Courses in Art, Manual Training, 


and Nature Study. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 North 32nd 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cornell University Summer pcheel. tel 5 to Aug. 16. Ad- 
dress The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cornell University Summer School of Nature Study.—Ad- 
dress College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 


Chautauqua Summer Schools at Chautauqua, N. Y.—July 
7-Aug. 17. Address Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, 
Cleveland, Ohie. 


Summer School Art Students’ League of New York.—Sum- 
mer Season from June 4-September 29. Address Art Students’ 
League, 215 W. Fifty-seventh street, New York city. 


North Carolina. 


Slater Industrial and State Normal School at Winston- 
Salem, N.C.—June 2e-July 6. Address S.G. Atkins, pres., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Canada. 


Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada.—Founteenth Session, July 26-Aug. 10, Bear River, N. 
S. Address J. D. Seaman, Prince St. school, Charlottetown. 
Pas 


Summer School of McGill University at Toronte.—Special 
Courses in Art. Address Registrar of McGill University, 
Toronto. 





New Hampshire. 


Lake Winipiseogee Summer School.— 
Courses in pedagogy, science, and lan- 
guage. Teachers prepared for fall ex- 
aminations, and students for college en- 
trance. Address L. F. Griffin, Weirs, N. H 

Dartmouth College Summer School.— 
Opens July 5, centinuing four weeks. 
Address “eo Dartmouth college, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Ohio. 


National’ Normal University Summer 


School, Lebanon, Ohio.—Classes in peda- G. 


H. P. Oxanx, G. E. A. 
gogy, science, mathematics, language, liter: | OVA | agent Pa} 


ature, elocution, music, etc. Session opens 
June 12. ‘Address C. K. Hamilton, oicre. 


tary, Lebanon, Ohie. 


T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, 


Can be reached from the East-ONLY VIA 


229 Broadway, J. H. Jounson N. E. A 


New York City. 





[Wilmington, N. C.] 


CHARLESTON, S. C,, 


ITHE ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


In through trains and through Pullman Cars WITHOUT CHANGE 


ROUTE—VIA WASHINGTON and RICHMOND. 


Ask your Ticket Agent now, or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc., 
account of meeting of the National Educational Association, July 7th to 18th, 1900. 


800 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

x, caine ura, | MOELEN, Iz. Agent, 818. Third S8t., Phila., Pa. 
. German Street, , Md. . REED, D. P. A., : 

i . 53 et | 601 Penn. Av., Washington, D. 0. 


H. M. EMERSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





Texas, 


Z University of Texas Summer School.— | @ 
Austin, Texas, June July 5-21. Address 
John A, Lomax, Austin, Texas. 


A summer school of*methods will be 
held at Roanoke. Supt. E. C. Glass, of 
Lynchburg, and Prin. Kenkins, of the|, 
Portsmouth high school, have been desig-| @ 
nated as conductors. 


West Virginia. 


Summer Quarter, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, From June 21-Sept 1 Address|@ 
Pres. Jerome H. Raymond, Morgantown, | 4 
West Virginia. 


m® N.8&., in Juty. 





} NOVA SCOTIA 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DIRECT ROUTE IS BY THE 
> Fast Mail ExpressSteamers sail from 
» Lewis Wharf 0 BOSTON 
@ at2P.m.,every Tuesday and Friday, connecting at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points 
in the Maritime Provinces. Commencing June 25 it will sail 


} EVERY MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY at 2.00 P.M. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will hold its ANNUAL CONVENTION at HALIFAX, 















The Cool, Restful #4 # 
NEW SUMMERLAND. 


Yarmouth Line 


For guide-books, descriptive folders, rates, and other information, address 
H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY (Limited), 


43 Boston, Mass. 






Lewis Wharf, 
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Mr. Van Sickle’s Election. 


The election of Supt. James H. Van Sickle, of Nerth 
Denver, Colorado, as superintendent of the schools of 
Baltimore will be greeted with unreserved and general 
approval. He is an energetic worker and one of the 
most efficient school superintendents in the United 
States. There is, however, grave doubt as to the legal- 
ity of his election and the Baltimore school board’s head- 
strong disregard of the city council’s criticism of its 
action will not ameliorate matters. It seems that the 
new city charter requires a citizen to have been a regis- 
tered voter of the city for at least six months previous 
to his election or appointment as a city officer. The 
board of which President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, is a 





Supt. James H. Van Sickle, of Baltimore. 


member, contends that the law does not apply to the 
superintendent, but ex-Governor Whyte, one of Mary- 
land’s most prominent lawyer’s and the chief law officer 
of the city, has decided that Mr. Van Sickle is ineligible. 
The board stands firmly by its original action. Mr. Van 
Sickle has already resigned his position in Denver and 
his successor has been elected. He will assume his duties 
in Baltimore in July and leave nothing undone to fill his 
side of the-contract. A lawsuit seems inevitable, but 
ony is little doubt that Mr. Van Sickle will win in the 
end. 
PS 


Prin. Frederick W. Atkinson, of the Springfield (Mass.) 
high school, has been appointed superintendent of in- 
struction in the Philippines, at a salary said to be $8,000. 
It is not yet known when he will start for Manila, but it 
will probably be early in the summer. In the meantime, 
it is said, he is to visit the schools at Carlisle, Pa., Hamp- 
ton, Va., and Tuskegee, Ala., and study the methods 
employed in the teaching of Indian and negro youth. 

He is peculiarly well qualified for this respon- 
sible post. His ability as an organizer, his keen judg- 
ment and lively interest in all phases of educational 
progress have given him a prominent place among the 
educators of New England. 

Mr. Atkinson’s successor at Springfield has not yet 
been elected, tho it is in every way probable that the 

Work of the school year will be completed under the su- 
=-pervision of Vice-principal William Orr. 





~ Inobedience tothe wish of Germany’s energetic emperor 
William, Dr. Studt, the Prussian minister of education, 
has ordered the abolition of the requirement of the use of 


’ Latin in all university and faculty degrees, assigning as 
_ areason the importance of a “more general use of the 


German tongue.” Education ought to afford a fine field 
for the imperial reformer, 
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The Busy World. 


Marching Toward Pretoria. 


The long expected movement of the British forward 
toward Pretoria has begun in earnest. It started a few 
days ago with the capture of Brandfort, a town on the 
railroad nearly forty miles north of Bloemfontein. Then 
a portion of Gen. Roberts’ army rapidly pushed ahead to 
the Vet river, the Boers retreating as the British ad- 
vanced. 

The different divisions of the army stretched at inter- 
vals almost across the Orange Free State. Gen. Hun- 
ter, advancing along the railroad on the west, is at the 
Vaal river; Gen. Methuen is near Bishof; Gen. Pole- 
Carew’s division and others occupy the center above 
Bloemfontein, while Gen. Hamilton is on the left. The 
hardest fighting has lately occurred at the latter point? 
Gen. Hamilton occupied Winburg on Sunday, May 6, af- 
ter a sharp fight and a hot pursuit. On the same day the 
Boers retired from their positions east of Thaba Nchu, 
and left Gen. Rundle’s division free to march northward. 

Gen. Hamilton’s march on Winburg was conducted 
with great spirit. Especially fine work was done by the 
cavalry and the Highland brigade. 

Military experts now believe that Gen. Roberts will 
send a strong column thru Senekal and Bethlehem to 
Harrismith, and open a way for the passage of a portion 
of Sir Redvers Buller’s force across the mountains into 
the Free State. 

Gen. Roberts’ conviction that his northward march 
would draw off the Boers from their intranched positions 
at Thaba Nchu has been justified by their retreat north- 
ward and eastward. Gen. Rundle has occupied without 
sacrifice of life the impregrable line of high hills, which 
could only have been taken with heavy losses by a frontal 
attack. 

The commander-in-chief has been strict in his examin- 
ation of the farms, with the result of disclosing the fact 
that mostly every house is a miniature arsenal, Mauser 
and Martini rifles and abundant ammunition being found. 
If these had not been discovered the army would be leav- 
ing in its rear the material in men and arms for a dan- 
gerous movement among the inhabitants. 


New Oil Well in Pennsylvania. 

The biggest oil well struck in Pennsylvania since the 
great Warren county find in 1882, has just been located 
at Gaines, on Pine creek, in Tioga county. This well 
spouts two thousand or more barrels every twenty-four 
hours, and the oil is so fine it brings a premium of four- 
teen cents a barrel. A group of storekeepers and farm- 
ers made the discovery and it has brought them great 
wealth. Gaines now has all the appearance of a West- 
ern boom town, as it is full of wealthy oil speculators, 
scientists, geological experts, gamblers, fakirs, and 
farmers. 

Important Discovery at Ephesus. 


A report comes from Ephesus that an inscription has 
been found there containing the text of a letter written 
by King Abgarus, of Edessa, to Jesus and his answer. 
The king was afflicted with an incurable disease, and, as 
tradition relates it, wrote to Jesus, asking him to come 
and cure his ills. Jesus in his reply said he would send 
one of his disciples to cure him. 

These letters were carved in stone over the gateway 
of the palace of the kings of Ephesus and date back to 
the fifth century. Prof. McGiffert, the leading Biblical 
scholar in this country, doubts the genuineness of the 
letters, but there are other scholars who think they are 
genuine. 

Colonies are Under the Constitution. 


Judge Lochran has filed in the United States circuit 
court at St. Paul, Minn., his decision on the application 








of Rafael Ortiz, a Puerto Rican, to be released from the. 


Minnesota state prison. Ortiz was convicted by a military 
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tribunal for the murder of a United States soldier and 
condemned to die. The sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment. 

The application for release was based on the claim 
that the military authorities had no jurisdiction in the 
case ; that peace had been declared and that Ortiz should 
have had a civil trial. The decision places Puerto Rico 
and the other new possessions under the constitution. 


Would Exclude the Japanese. 


The labor organizations of New York are agitating for 
the amendment of the Chinese exclusion act so as to in- 
clude the Japanese in its provisions. It is set forth that 
a multitude of laborers are flocking to these shores and 
crowding into occupations that are already overstocked, 
thus inflicting great hardships on American workmen ; 
that a large number of these aliens are birds of passage 
and have no intention of becoming citizens. In addition 
to keeping Japanese out, an attempt will be made to 
keep out those who come here with no idea of be- 
coming citizens of the United States. 


Fighting in the Philippines. 


It is now reported from Northern Luzon that Aguin- 
aldo, who has been missing for some months, has again 
turned up and is collecting a force with which to fight 
the Americans during the rainy season. Gen. Young 
desires to strike the rebels before the rains, and asks for 
reinforcements. 

Two rebel attacks on the American garrisons in the 
Visayan islands recently have resulted in the killing of 
280 of the enemy, and the wounding of two Americans. 


we 
Educational Meetings. 


May 24-29.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association at the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School, Boston, Pres., Solon P. Davis, 
Hartford, Conn. 

June 19-20.--National Music Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

June z5-27—Convocation, University of the state of New 
York, at Albany. 

June 25-30.—American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at New York city. Secretary, Charles Baskerville, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

June—North Carolina State Teachers’ Association. 
C. H. Mebane, Raleigh. 

June 26-30.—Georgia Teachers’ Association at Cumberland 
island. President, Carleton B. Gibson, Columbus, Ga., secre- 
tary, G. C. Bond, Athens, Ga. 

June 27-29.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, at Pine 
Bluff. Sec’y, D. L. Paisley, Conway, Ark. 

July 7-13.—National Educational Association, at Charles- 
ton, S.C. Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 2 (probably).—West Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Parkersburg. Sec’y, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton. 


Se’cy, 
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Letters. 


eel 
Rodney Blentworth Kimball. 


Having seen in the last issue of THE SCHOOL JouRNaz 
a brief announcement of the death of Rodney Blentworth 
Kimball, professor of applied mathematics in the Brook. 
lyn Polytechnic, [ feel that afew additional words cop. 
cerning this remarkable teacher would be appreciated by 
many of his friends. 

Dr, Kimball was perhaps more identified with the 
Polytechnic than any other man on the faculty. Cer. 
tainly no one else connected with the institution has go 
deeply influenced his pupils and his colleagues. Other 
places in the faculty could easily be filled ; it will be long 
before anyone is found who can replace him. 


As a disciplinarian Professor Kimball was firm and 


rigid, regarding order. and obedience not merely as a 
means but as anend. He considered the formation of 
the habits of life as of more importance than the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. He sought to teach respect for 
authority; prompt and implicit obedience, as the highest 
aim of the school. 

His methods of instruction secured admirable results, 
and the young men trained by him are sought for by the 
leading civil engineers of thecountry. In the class-room 
he rarely answered a question with an explanation. 
Rather he would reply with a question calling up a simple 
principle upon which the answer depended. The answer 
would be followed by a second question evolving the next 
step, and after a few such questions the enquirer would 
reply: “Oh, I see!” In this application of the Socratic 
method Prof. Kimball was remarkably skilful and much 
of his success in teaching was due to this fact. In field 
work his classes were held to the greatest possible exact- 
ness and the measurements of different sections were 
repeated until brought to a margin of error so small as to 
seem to most teachers impossible. Instructors from 
other institutions not infrequently followed his classes 
into the field to study his methods of work. 

Prof. Kimball was impulsive in judgment, and, requiring 
the promptest compliance with orders, he sometimes con- 
demned the wrong person. When he recognized his 
error, however, his apology was so fulland hearty that he 
rose higher than ever in the esteem of his class. It was 
commonly said of him that he turned out good engineers 
and good men. D. H. CocHRAN, 

Brooklyn. Ex-President of the Polytechnic, 


‘‘Ill weeds grow apace.” Impurities in your bloed will also 
grow unless you promptly expel them by taking Hoed's Sarsa- 
parila. 





July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Wilamsport. Sec’y, J. P. 
McCasky, Lancaster, Pa 

July 7-11.—American Institute of In- 
struction, at Halifax, N. S.—Sec’y, E. H. 
Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 

July 24-27—Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association, at Monteagle. Sec’y, R. L. 
McDonald, Union City. 

July (usually second week).—Maryland 
State Teachers’ Association (place .not yet 
fixed by executive committee). Sec’y,S.W. 
Wilkerson, 1712 W. Lombard street, Balti- 
more. 

Oct. 26-27.— New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association (placé not = fixed). 
Pres., S. W. Robertson, Woodville. 

October—Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Rutland (probably). Sec’y, 
Prin. W. D. Parsons, Woodstock. 

Dec. 26-29.—California State Teachers’ 
Association, at San Francisco. Sec’y, Mrs. 
= M. Fitzgerald, San Francisco of School 

ept. 

December.—Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association, at Lincoln. Sec’y, Miss Lucy 
Williams, Norfolk, Neb. 

December.--Kentucky State Teachers’ © 
Association, at Louisville. Pres. J. M. N. : 
Downes, Newport, Ky. 








Alfter Common School. The school on the left, the principal’s residence on the right. 
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School Gardens in Germany. 


An interesting circular has been issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the title being ‘A German Common 
School with a Garden,” by C. B. Smith, of the office of the 
Experiment Station. 

ost of the common schools in the smaller villages of Ger- 
many, says the writer, have attached to them a small garden. 
This is intended primarily for the use of a teacher who is thence 
supplied with fresh vegetables and fruits. The teacher, how- 
ever, sometimes uses it as a means of instruction. It permits the 
pupils to watch the growth of plants, the habits of insects, etc., 
and of causing them to work among the vines, trees, and 
flowers, their instructor can instill into them a far more perma- 
nent and practical knowledge of L pscg. horticulture, and 
fruit culture than could be obtained from books alone. 

A school of this sort, located at Alfter,a village of some 
2000 inhabitants, in the German Rhine province, between 
Bonn and Cologne, was visited by the author in 1899. The 
Alfter school 1s what is known as a “people’s school,” 
like our common school, Only the fundamental branches are 
taught, and the whole course is completed in eight years. It 
contains 400 pupils and six teachers. Here, as in all others of 
this province, two hours’ instruction weekly in fruit culture, 
gardening, and general farming during the last two years of 
the course is required. 

A comprehensive schedule of agricultural instruction is sup- 
plied to school principals by the provincial government, but 
itis intended simply to be suggestive, the teacher being ex- 
pected to exercise his discretion as toa knowledge of what 
subjects will be most beneficial to the children of his district. 
Alfter, for instance, being in the midst of a gardening region, 
the aim is to turn out the children expert practical gardiners. 
The present principal is laying especial emphasis on fruit cul- 
ture and has planted his garden largely with fruits. The gar- 
den contains about half an acre. Dwarf fruit trees or flowers 
oe the paths about the garden. A nursery grown from 
seeds planted by the pupils and afterwards grafted or budded 
and pruned occupies a prominent place. Currants, gooseber- 
ries, and small fruit and vegetables eccupy every foot of avail- 
able space, and a few beehives are located on one side. 


The whole work of spading the soil, planting, seeding, culti-> 


vating, pruning, and harvesting is done by the boys of the 
upper grades working two hours a week at the proper seasons. 
By being intensively farmers the garden is made a source of 
revenue. The same soil is utilized for two or three crops dur- 
ing the growing season and the produce sold. This serves the 
further object of giving the pupils an opportunity to learn 
what crops best form a succession with each other during the 
season and also gives them a little practice in putting up goods 
for the market. 

The protection of plants against insects is emphasized. 
Each morning the principal walks thru the garden before 
school. Should he discover a harmful insect or disease, a 
specimen is immediately taken to the school-room, and the 
nature and waste of the injurious insect shown to the pupils 
and discussed. This enemy is especially hunted for during 
the following work here, and the children are asked to. search 
the garden at home for similar phenomena. Occasionally the 
bees are made the subject of a special Jesson in agriculture. 
One morning a hive swarmed and flew by the school window, 
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alighting on a small tree. [he school was taken to observe it. 
The queen was found and placed in the hive, and workers were 
gathered and placed with her and a new colony formed. 

« The principal of the school of Alfter is the local vineyard in- 
spector and a member of the Bonn Horticultural Association, 
so that he is able to keep in touch with the progress of horti- 
culture, He has been a teacher in the village school for thirty- 
two years and has taught horticulture from the first. Whether 
it be thru his influence or not, it is a fact that the land around 
the village shows exceptional skill and intelligence in its culti- 
vation. 


Teachers at the Paris Exposition. 


By the cordial and harmonious co-operation of French and 
American educators, as well as the government officials of the 
two oy Syme American teachers and students are enabled to 
visit the Paris exposition under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances and at exceptionally low cost. The medium thru which 
this can be accomplished is the “ American Federation of 
Teachers and Students,” a national organization incorporated 
for the above-mentioned purpose, but not in any way a money 
making institution. The American Federation has offices in 
the Board of Education building, Park avenue and soth street, 
New York city. The names of its officers should be a suffi- 
cient guaranty of the honesty of its aims. They are: 

Honorary officers—His Excellency Jules Camben, ambassa- 
dor of France to the United States, president for France; 
Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner general to the Paris 
exposition, president for the United States. 

ew York committee—Asst. Supt. Albert Prescott Marble, 
New York city chairman; Dr. Wm. L. Ettinger, president of 
New York City Teachers’ Association, vice-chairman; Dr 
Magnus Gross, New York city financial secretary and chair- 
man of the teachers’ interest commi#ttee; Dr. Henry J. La 
Mare, New York city secretary and manager. 

The idea originated on the French side. The French have 
long been casting envious eyes on the streams of American 
students which yearly flow into Heidelburg, Munich, and other 
German universities. ‘ How is it,” they reasoned with them- 
selves, ‘‘ that no Americans ever come to Paristo study? Our 
universities and schools are equal to any, and a knowledge of 
the French language is at least as desirable as a knowledge of 
German.” 

Proceeding on these lines, they arrived at the very natural 
conclusion that the absence of American students from France 
was not due to any racial antipathy, but simply to the fact that 
while in the United States Heidelburg, Munich, etc., are house- 
hold words, the very existence of a university in Paris is un- 
known to the majority of Americans. To them Paris is a city 
for play, not for study, except, perhaps, in art. 

The exposition offered an unrivaled opportunity for the re- 
moval ot these stumbling blocks, an opportunity which the 
French educational community has been quick to see and 
grasp: The American Federation has been the result of cor- 
respondence between educators on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and while those. primarily benéfited will. be Americans, it de- 
pends to a great degree on the support of Parisians interested 
in the advancement of learning. 

The Federation offers an eight-weeks’ trip from New York 
to Paris, nearly six weeks of it in Europe; new express mail 
steamer accommodation, three meals a day arranged se as to 
enable members to take their meals wherever they happen to 
be; free admission to the exposition; rides thru Paris; boat 
rides on the Seine; trips to the national palaces of France ; 
entertainments, receptions, and lectures while in Paris by lead- 

ing Parisian ard American painters, sculp- 








under the direction of the principal. 


Pupils pruning trees and doing other work in the school garden 


tors, authors, actors, and public men—all this 
for what the transportation companies 
charge for passage alone. 

The cost will be from $225 to $300, accord- 
ing to the cabin on the ships and the accom- 
modations in Paris. This offer is epen to any 
member of the Federation, which any one 
can join who is engaged in study or teaching, 
upon payment of a membership fee of $1.co. 

Among the great advantages accruing to 
persons who make the trip in this manner 
will be that they will from the outset be 
thrown with persons who are interested in 
the same lines of work as they themselves, 
Instead of being cramped up in a-little room 
in the top of a hotel they will live in private 
houses, the homes of French educators with 
whom arrangements have been made, and 
the host of a scientist will be, if possible, a 
scientist, of a linguist a linguist, a music stu- 
dent one of like interests, and so on. Agair, 
they will be accompanied and guided. b 
teachers and students speaking pure Frenc 
and not by polyglot _professional guides. 

- Finally, the Federation will ensure protec- 
tion from unscrupulous tourist agencies and 
dishonest tradesmen, and will afford safety 
and comfort to ladies traveling alone. To 
this end all members are advised to address 
the officers of the Federation for all infer- 
mation they require. 
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these institutions have saved $480,272.61, of which $38,390.88 
are due depositors January 31, 1899. 
Thus adding the two together it appears that the sum of 


In addition to the Paris trip side trips thru Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, and Spain, personally conducted by the officers of the 
Federation or by affiliated members thruout Europe, under the 
ve ef the United States diplomatic representatives in 

urope, are being arranged at an extremely lew cost, and in 
some cases no additional cest at all, save board and lodging in 

. Various cities in Europe. 


Rates to Halifax. 


Boston, MAss.—Special transportation rates from Boston 
to Halifax for the meeting of the American teachers institute 
vary from $10 to $18 according to route. The lowest is to 
Yarmouth, by steamer, and then by sail to Halifax. For $12 
one can go by the same route and return by the all-sea route 
+ gays versa. All-sea route both ways is $10, and all rail 

18. 
Hotel rates vary from $1.25 to $3.00 a day. The leading ho- 
tels are the Halifax, Queen, and New Victoria. These will 
be the head quarters of the institute. Persons wishing to go 
into private houses may address M. A. McKay, superinten- 
dent of schools, Halifax, N, S. A number of extensive side 
trips thru Nova Scotia and the provinces at very low rates 
have also been arranged. 

The meetings begin Saturday evening, July 7, and close the 
following Wolhentax noon. Return tickets will be good up 
to July 31. 


Classes for Backward Children. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The board of education has adopted 
Supt. Brooks’ plan of ungraded classes for backward chil- 
dren, the teacher to be selected from among those holding a 
special certificate of the board Dr. Brooks’ report says that 
in many of the larger schools there are children who are care- 
less in their habits, difficult to govern, and generaHy unfit to 
associate with their more normal comrades. With special 
treatment under teachers who have a gift for the: management 
of dull or vicious children, most of these can be saved from 
incorrigibility. 


Mr, O’Rourke’s Building Lot. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The board of education is standin 
out against the purchase for school purposes of a lot ef lan 
owned by Mr. Michael O’Rourke. A council committee chose 
the land and then, when the board refused to confirm the sel- 
ection, cited the board in the common pleas court to explain 
its refusal. The reasons assigned are as follows: ‘“ The lot is 
80 close to the connecting railroad, and its surroundings are of 
such a character that the respondents do not consider it fit for 
school purpose. The price, $25,000, was teo high to justify 
the board in selecting it, as more desirable pieces of ground in 
that locality and of about the same size were offered to the 
board from prices ranging from $15,000 to $20,000.” 

Itis probable that Mr. O’Rourke’s lot will not be purchased. 


Philadelphia Extends City Scholarship. 


It is possible that the scholarships purchased by the cit 
thru the special annual appropriation for this purpose, will 
be extended to other higher institutions of learning than the 
University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr college, and Phila- 
delphia medical college. Many believe that it would be agood 
thing to have Philadelphia high school graduates distributed 
thru a number of universities and colleges instead of confined 
to one or two. The board of education has opposed the ex- 
tension, altho many recipients, including normal school gra- 
duates, have expressed their desire to enter either Cornell, 
Wellesiey. Smith, Michigan, or other university or college out- 
side Philadelphia. In making the appropriatien for scholar- 
ships, city councils place no restrictions thereon. 

This year $7,500 is apecopeated. Next year it will be $10,000, 
which it is understood shall be the maximum, and which will 

rmit of about twenty-seven or twenty-eight scholarships 

ing awarded each year. 


Children’s Savings. 


LonG IsLAND City.—Among the novel and suggestive 
items of the American school exhibit at the Paris Exposition 
will be two separate tables of statistics of children’s savings in- 
stitutions. The first table will be labeled “ Schools Savings 
Banks in America, Statisticsof Operations to January 1, 1900.” 
In the column of “ Remarks” under the heading “ Recapitu- 
lation ” is found the following: 

“The school savings bank system which was introduced in 
one school of Long Island City, N. Y., in 1885, is now found, 
Jan. 1, 1900, in ninety-seven cities of fifteen states, and, out of 
‘@ register of 179630 pupils in attendance in these schools, 
52. have saved the sum of $806,015.97, of which $525,209.27 

as been withdrawn, leaving a balance of $280,806.20 due de- 
positors.” 

The second table is marked “Statistical table of the Provid- 
ent Fund of New York and other Juvenile Savings Institutions 
of the same nature in the U.S. to Jan. 1, 1899.” Here it is 
shown that seventy-five cities in twenty states have adopted 
the savings way An ty in boys’ clubs, church societies, in- 
dustrial schools, boys’ homes, etc., and that 58,416 children in 
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$1,286,288.58 has been collected, $967,082.50 withdrawn, and 
that $319,206,05 remains due to the young depositors, 


School Visitors’ Day. 

Fort SmitH, Ark.—In response to the general invitation 
issued by Supt. J. L. Holloway, a large number of parents 
and persons interested in educatienal matters visited the public 
schools on Thursday, May 3, which had been set apart as Vis. 
itors’day. No special program of exercises was arranged, as 
it was the desire of the school board that the visitors should 
see the school at work and not on dress parade. Specimens 
of pupils’ work prepress at various times during the year were 
seen in nearly all grades. 


Kindergartens for Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—It is expected that at no distant date 
Baltimore will follow the example of almost all the other im. 
portant cities of the United States and intreduce the kinder. 
garten into its public school system. The matter is under dis. 
cussion by the school board, and it is said that Dr. D.C, 
Gilman is in favor of it. Miss Susan E, Blow, of St. Louis, 
who is at present in this city delivering a course of lectures at 
the training school of the Baltimore Kindergarten Association, 
speaks strongly in favor of the project. Miss Blow is one of 
the best known authorities on the kindergarten in America 
and one of the pioneers in the kindergarten movement. She 
was connected with the first kindergarten established in con- 
nection with the public schools in this country. This was 
opened in St. Louis in 1872 as an experiment in educational 
methods by Dr. William T. Harris, who was at that time 
superintendent of the St. Louis schools. 

“ Public kindergartens,” says Miss Blow, ‘‘ are supported by 
189 cities of 8,000 inhabitants or over, in twenty-nine states of 
the Union. Counting both public and private kindergartens, 
New York is said to have 600. Seam: por y which has 201 

ublic kindergartens, leads in numbers all of the cities in the 

nion. St. Louis has 115 kindergartens, 3oston sixty-seven, 
and Chicago sixty-three. In 1873 the number of kindergartens 
in the United States was forty-two, and the number of pupils 
1,252. The latest report of the commissioner of education 
states the number of public and private kindergartens to be 
4,364 and the number of kindergarten pupils to be 189,604.” 

Miss Blow has recently completed a monograph on “ Kinder- 
garten Education in the United States” for the educational 
exhibit at the Paris exhibition. In its preparation she made 
inquiries of teachers thruout the country as to the effect of 
kindergarten training. Out of 102 letters received from Boston 
but one disapproved of the system. Criticisms were made by 
twenty-four, the most frequent being that kindergarten chil- 
dren are talkative and not easily amenable to school discipline; 
while at the same time admitting that children trained in the 
kindergarten showed increased power of observation and lin- 
guistic expression, greater manual skill and more general abil- 
ity than the children who had not had such training. 

In answer to the question, ‘“ What, if anything, have you 
observed as to the characteristics of kindergarten children as 
compared with other children?” Some of the writers men- 
tioned as specific gains, clearer ideas of number, form, and 
color, greater knowledge of and interest in nature, improved 
singing, better expression in reading, improved articulation 
and greater manual skill. On the strength of these reports 
Miss Blow summarized the intellectual gains from the kinder- 
garten as greater general activity of mind, greater power of 
concentration, greater logical power, more imagination, visibly 
increased originality and creative power. Of their moral 
characteristics it was said that kindergarten children are 
neater, cleaner, more orderly, industrious, and persevering, as 
a rule, than other children ; that they are less self-conscious, 
and that they have a well-developed conception of the rights 
of others. 

Miss Blow also quotes Miss Louise Arnold, supervisor of 
the Boston primary schools, as stating that often kindergarten- 
trained children have completed the primary course in two 
years instead of the regular three; a fact which together with 
others goes to show that the child trained in the kindergarten 
advances more rapidly than another. 


Recent Deaths. 
Prof. Thrasher. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Prof. William M. Thrasher, head of 
the department of mathematics at the Northwestern Christian 
university and Butler college, died recently at Berkeley, Cal. 
He had occupied the position for forty years. 


Dr. Everett Dead. 

Erastus Everett, LL.D., formerly a professor in Rutgers 
female college, and president of the College of New Orleans, 
died May 7, in Brooklyn, in his eighty-seventh year. He was 
born at Princeton, Mass., and was a descendant of Richard 
Everett who emigrated from England in 1632. He wasa grad- 
uate of Dartmouth college whence he received his degree of 
LL.D. in 1876. He lectured extensively and also engaged 
- literary work, His “System of Versification” was widely 

nown, 
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New England Notes. 


The annual conference of the Eastern Public Education 
Association, which met at Brookline, Mass., on April 28, found 
the report of the work done in the various associations the 
most interesting topic. Newark reports that six playgrounds 
have been leased for two years. Bosten reports a general 
movement towards providing sand for children to play in, and 
persed preven. Baltimore reports greater care for the 
health of children. Other reports might be cited, but they all 
showed an increased interest in the sports of children. Cer- 
tainly play is as essential as study or work to the proper de- 
velopment of the growing child. Prof. Edward Cummings, of 
Harvard, closed the proceedings with a lecture on ideals in 
education. He holds that the body must be educated and made 
to co-operate with the mind in developing individual character. 


High and Classical Teachers: 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the High and Classical 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Cambridge high school 
on April 28, with Dr. Wm. Gallagher, of Thayer academy, 
Braintree, as president. An interesting program was arranged 
of which the most important papers were, “ Relief for the 
Crowded Curriculum,” and “ The Open Door in the High 
School Curriculum.” 

The general feeling expressed by the teachers was that too 
much is now being attempted in the time now at the disposal 
of the teachers, so that much of the work becomes superficial, 
while the pupils are at the same time overstrained. Pres. 
Eliot seemed to question the fact of the crowding, but he thought 
that the proper way to find relief is to secure more satisfactory 
results in the grammar schools. 

The question of full freedom of election in the high school 
was felt to be of great importance. The primary element is 
the ability of the pupil to determine a wise selection. It im- 
plies a clearer purpose in securing the education than any of 
the pupils show upon entrance, while many of them fail to ac- 
quire steadfastness of purpose even by the end of the course. 
The question of what is wise in secondary education seems 
far from settlement as yet. 

In Memory of Dr. Dunton. 

An interesting meeting was held on April 28 at the Boston 
Normal school, when a great company of former pupils and 
associates joined in doing honor to the memory of the late 
head master, Dr. Larkin Dunton. Hissuccessor, Head Master 
Wallace C. Boyden, presided and opened the meeting by read- 
ing an extended history of the normal school from its opening, 
twenty-seven years ago, to the present year, during all of which 
time Dr. Dunton was the head. Mr. Boyden added: “ This 
school was his life work and it stands a fitting monument to 
that work. Dr. Dunton stood as a leading figure in this school 
and in the school life of the city.” 

Supt. Seaver spoke of the lasting work which Dr. Dunton 
did for education in the broad character which he insisted 
should be the possession of the teacher. He added, “I can 
speak of ~~ two of his great qualities: his steadfastness and 
sincerity. hen he had taken his course, no ordinary argu- 
ment could swerve him from it. Opinions with him were 
serious matters. New opinions must. present proper creden- 
tials of worth. He steod by the old while examining the new. 
No theory, however plausible, could cause him to brush aside 
the accumulation ef a century. I bear testimony to his un- 
sullied quality ef friendship and his noble sincerity as a man.” 

Others followed in a similar strain, and the most interesting 
feature of the whole was the expression of gratitude on the 
part of pupils for the assistance which Dr. Dunton had given 
them personally. Such tributes are the teacher’s highest re- 
ward, and it is well that they should be paid after a noble 
edueator has gone, but far better is it when they can be given 
to him before his life closes. 

To Entertain Cuban Teachers. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The following circular has been issued 
by the officials of Harvard university to Cambridge house- 
holders: ' 

‘It is expected that 1,450 Cuban teachers will be receiving in- 
struction in Harvard university for six weeks this summer, be- 

inning July 3 or thereabouts, at least three-fifth of whom will 

e women. It is proposed to lodge the women 1n private houses 
within easy reach of Harvard square, not more than two persons 
in a room and each person to have a separate bed. Each person 
is to be supplied with everything necessary for comfortable lodg- 
ing, and with coffee or chocolate and rolls every morning. 
(Luncheon and dinner will be provided every day in Memorial 
rou ma as in which there are te be no male boarders will be 

referred. 

a For the accommodations, a weekly price to be agreed upon 
in each case will be paid by the university for each person, ex- 
cept as rooms may be offered gratuitously. No charges whatever 
are to be paid by the teachers themselves, Medical attendance 
will be promptly furnished from the university office, if any be 
necessary. Hospitality on the part of Cambridge householders 
toward these Cuban women will, in the judgment of the president 


_and fellows, materially promote the success of the whole under- 


taking, which is essentially an effort to render some direct ser- 
vice to the people of Cuba thru their new schools. 

‘Very few of the Cuban teachers will understand English on 
their arrival, and most of them will never have been away from 
home. They will, therefore, need much friendly guidance and 
sympathy, which cannot possibly be p. id for,” 
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Pror. Joun BacH McMaster, University of Pennsylvania, 


The fitth volume of whose famous ‘* History of the People of the 
United States” has just come from the press of D. Appleton & 
Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, London, 





Chicago and Vicinity. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The commission on school text-books has 
been informed by a committee of publishers with whom it con- 
sulted that the cost to the school board of publishing text- 
books for the city schools would be far greater than the expense 
of buying them in the usual manner. The commission was not 
surprised at the advice, which it will not necessarily follow. 

Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, ex-superintendent ef schools, 
sailed for Germany last Wednesday where he will spend the 
summer. In his last bulletin to the teachers of the city he 
warned them against sectarian songs. Supt. Andrews’ term 
does not actually expire until the beginning of June. In the 
meantime the position will be temporarily occupied by Super- 
intendent Delano. 


Chicago Wants Telephones. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A movement for telephonic connection be- 
tween the central board of education and each school building 
has been started in this city. This is right in line with the 
article on telephones in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of April 7. 
The innovation is backed by Pres. Harris, of the board of edu- 
cation; Supt. Andrews; the district superintendents ; Business 
Manager John A. Guilford, and Chief Engineer Waters. 

The arguments in its favor are substantially those given by 
the various superintendents to THE JOURNAL. Ib6 is stated 
that the telephones used save considerable meney and a large 
amount of time. The principals are eager for it and believe 
that it will be most valuable in cases of emergency, 


Miss Courtwright’s Summer School. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Owing to the exertion of Miss. N. A. Court- 
wright whose letter to /néelligence was quoted in the SCHOOL 
JourNAL of April 28, the pupils of the Jones school, coming 
mostly from the poorest and most crowded portion of the city, 
will have opportunity this summer to study nature in the 
country. By a series of school entertainments, Miss Court- 
wright has raised a considerable sum of money. This has en- 
abled her to rent a tract of land at Lingwood, Ill. There she 
will start a summer school where the children will learn gar- 
dening, planting, etc., and watch the result. The summer 
school will not be opened until the end of the regular school 
year, but in the meantime Miss. Courtwright is taking out the 
children in batches to plant seeds, and bringing them back 
the same day. 


Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


AurorA, ILL.—~The meeting ot the northern Illinois teach- 
ers’ Association brought out a large attendance. The 
principal subjects of discussion were “ The Place and Value 
of Commercial Branches,” and “ The Relation of Manual 
Training to School Work in General.” Good talks were given 
by Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia; Mr. Robert M. Smith, 
supervisor of manual traning, Chicago; Mr. Charles A. Ben- 
nett, of the Bradley Polytechnic institute, Peoria; Dr. Ira M. 
Carley, of the Chicago normal school, and M. F. A. Manny, of 
the Oshkosh normal school, 
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Fey 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


_ Tolstoi, the Russian novelist and philanthropist, is to be in- 
vited by President Harper, of the University of Chicago, while 
on his trip abroad, to come to Chicago as the guest ot the uni- 
versity. 


DuLutTH, Minn.—The board of education has decided that 
after teachers have been in the service of the city for five 
years, their employment becomes permanent and they shall be 
removed for cause only. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A variation of the method of teaching 
drawing employed in the classes held at the Jefferson, Yeager, 
and Irving schools has been introduced by Miss J.S. Ankeney. 
It consists in the adoption of mass work in ink ia place of the 
~ The next variation will be the use of different tones in 
ink. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—A new rule has been made which re- 
quires all ae on aa of the board to pay their just debts on 
pain of dismissal. 


A novel plan of education has been adopted in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark. No books are used, but the boys are instructed 
a when at the same time they perform some light manual 
work. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The presidency of Marietta college, 
Marietta, O., has been offered to the Rev. Alfred T. Perry, 
professor of oe instructor in church pelity, and libra- 
rian of the Hartford Theological seminary. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE, Mo.—The school board has elected the 
following teachers: Mr. W. H Lynch, re-elected. principal W. 
T. Dodson, C. A. Stephens, Miss Myrtle Quick, and Miss 
Mary Steger, assistants. Miss Amanda McCarty of Manhat- 
tan, Kan., has been made principal of the music department. 


MONTREAL.—A large addition is to be made tethe Peter 
Redpath library building. It will cost about $60,000, and have 
a capacity of over 300,000 volumes. 

Mr. James M. Barrie, the nevelist, is a candidate for mem- 
bership in the English house of commons from Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews universities. 


PITTSBURG, Pa.—Dr. W. J. Holland, director of the Carne- 
gie museum and chancellor of Western university, may have 
to resign the latter position, as he has been requested by the 
trustees of the Carnegie institute to devote his entire time to 
the management of the growing departments of that institution. 


The last number of the Georgian and New Era, the official 
organ of the Women’s Federated clubs of Georgia, contains an 
article by Mr. Ottley, chairman of the industrial committee of 
the federation upon the educational and social benefits as con- 
ferred on the employees of the Eagle and Phenix mills, by 
the Eagle and Phoenix club. This is an organization started 
by the firm after the example of the National Cash Register 
Co., of Dayton, O., for the improvement of the condition of its 
employees. 


The new departments in St. Micholas Magazine, “ Nature 
and Science for Young Folks,” and ‘‘ The St.-Nicholas League,” 
have been the most successful features S¢. Vicholas has under- 
taken for many years. Several of the early numbers of the 
present year containing the first installments of these depart- 
ments went entirely out of print. Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, 


who edits the Nature and Science department, is well known 
to teachers in New York and vicinity, where his lectures are a 
frequent feature of school work. 





From “ 8t. Nicholas,” January, 1900. 
Nature Study Out-of-Doors, 
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Of the three fellowships for the year i900-I901, two in Roman 
archeology, and one in Christian archeology, which were of. 
fered for competition to ali graduates of American colleges by 
the American school of classical studies in Rome, two have 
just been awarded to members of the graduate school in the 
University of Michigan—the fellowship in Christian arche- 
ology to Charles R. Morey, of Charlotte. Mich., A. B., 1 
and one of the others to George H. Allen of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., A. M., 1899. 


The Philadelphia Teacher for April appears in a new dress, 
It comes out in a neat brown wrapper, and its appearance is 
altogether more ambitious—and expensive. Commenting upon 
this last consideration, the new editor and manager, Mr. Enoch 
W. Pearson, says that it had long been the desire of the pub- 
lishers to effect the charge, but hitherto the receipts, had not 
warranted the expense. He goes on to say that they-do not 
warrant it now, but he has faith in the Philadelphia teachers to 
support his undertaking. It is to be hoped that Mr. Pearson’s 
candid appeal will meet with success. It deserves it, for the 
Teacher is an altogether excellent and readable publication. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Miss Catherine Shattuck, head of the nor- 
mal art department of Pratt institute, Brooklyn, who is making 
a tour of inspection of public school work thru the Western 
cities, is at present in this city. She says that the 4 made 
here during the last few years is remarkable. In the Irvie 
school she found a set of specimens in color drawiags which 
pleases her so well that she will take them with her to Brook- 
lyn as models for her classes. 


Boston, MAss.—The following have been named officers of 
the Boston Latin School Association: Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Rev. Henry F. Jenks, Dr. Moses Merrill, Mr. Thomas 
Tileston Baldwin, Mr. Joseph P. Warren, Prof. Henry W. 
Hayes, Dr. Charles M. Green, Messrs. William Boyd p Pha 
G. H. Norcross, and Herbert Copeland; Mr. George R. -Nut- 
ter, who for seven years served as secretary of the association, 
resigned. 


State Supt. J. W. Abercrombie, of Alabama, has been nom- 
inated for re-election. 


The bishop of Chester, England, suggests that tablets be set 
up in the schools of England, on which to inscribe the names 
of students who win distinction on battlefields. 


In and Around New York City. 

The next regular meeting will be held at the “St. Denis,” 
corner Broadway and Eleventh street, on Saturday evening, 
May 12. The dinner hour is 6 P. M. The address will be given 
by Mr. Walter H. Page, formerly editor of the Adlantic 
Monthly. Subject, “ The Right Use of Speech in a Demo- 


cracy.” 
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Arrangements are being made by the Brooklyn institute for 
a prin oy excursion to observe the total eclipse of the sun on 
May 28. The place of observation is Rocky Mount in eastern 
North Carolina, 116 miles west of Norfolk, Va. Persons inter- 
ested in astronomy are invited to join the expedition. The 
preliminary arrangements are in charge of Mr. B. G. Way, 588 
Halsey street, Brooklyn. 


The graduating exercises of the department of pedagogy 
will be held at the Metropolitan Opera House June 7 in con- 
nection with the annual university commencement of the other 
graduate ard professional schools of New York university. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Kraus Alumni Kinder- 
garten Association was held at the Hotel San Remo, April 28. 
‘Lhe principal speaker was Miss 
Elizabeth Curtiss, whose subject 
: was- “Voice Cultivation in 
A oy gt ape Speaking and Singing.” Miss 

“ys Curtiss said that her method of 
teaching differed from the old 
methods in that she begins from 
about G,above the staff and goes 
down, whereas the usual way is 
to begin low and work up. 

As a reason for her system, 
Miss Curtiss said that the child’s 
speaking voice is higher than 
that of the woman. point on 
which she laid emphasis is the 
importance of not cramping the 
throat and causing the sound to 
be forced thru the nose. She 
always begins with breathing 
exercises—the Ha-ha method— 
making each note a breathy one, 
and alter a short time all harsh- 
ness is eliminated. Children 
should be taught to read their 
lessons in high breathy tones, 
and with the relaxed throat. 
Miss Curtiss concluded her dis- 
course with a brief account of 
the Society forthe Improvement 
of the American Voice, of which 
she is the head. : 
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Notes of New Books. 


Elements of Differential and Integral Calculus, by J. W. A. 
Young, of the University of Chicago, and C. E. Linebarger, of 
Lake View high school. This book treats of the subject some- 
what exhaustively. It aims to give the student of mathema- 
tics a general survey of the field of calculus and analytic geom- 
etry; to round out the mathematical study of the general 
student as a means of liberal culture ; and to give the student 
of natural sciences sufficient acquaintance with the calculus to 
enable him to understand development in his own domain: The 
authors act on a suggestion of Herbart’s, that “ mathematics is 
uninteresting to five-sixths of pupils, unless it is brought into 
direct connection with the applications.” This is clearly illus- 
trated by applications to chemistry, showing how senseless it 
is to spend time and strength explaining what a single equation 
or a signof differentiation or integratioa makes perfectly clear 
to one who has a knowledge of the calculus, The authors have 
followed closely the lines of a recent German work by Profs. 
Nernst and Schonflies, much of it being direct translation. (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. Price, $2.20.) 

E. W. TAPLEY. 


School Sanitation and Decoration is “a practical study of 
health and beauty in their relations to the public schools.” The 
fact that it was written by Severance Burrage, professor of 
sanitary engineering in Perdue university, and Henry Turner 
Bailey, state supervisor of drawing for Massachusetts, is saffi- 
cient guarantee of its value. The first part of the book treats 
of the location of schools, the consiruction and requirements 
of school buildings, principles of ventilating, heating, and 
lighting, sanitary problems of the school-house, school furniture 
and the school-room. With chapter VII, the subject of decora- 
tion is taken up, examples being given to show the difference 
between good and bad decoration. Suggestions are given as to 
pictures, casts, and other decorations appropriate for the school- 
room, the preper arrangement of pupils, and ways in which 
the beauty of the surroundings may add to success in the 
school-work itself. The book is finely illustrated and is in all 
respects most practical as a guide to either teachers or boards 
of education. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago. Price, $1.50.) 


Great American Educators, in the Four Great Americans 
series, is a book that will be eagerly welcomed by teachers and 
all others interested in education. Surely no others in our his- 
tory deserve more honor than those who have helped to bring 
our common school system up to its present position. The vol- 
ume contains the life stories, with portraits, of Horace Mann, 
Mary Lyon, David P. Page, Henry Barnard, Edward A. Sheldon, 
James P. Wickersham, Newton Bateman, and John D. Philbrick, 
who represent the growth of popular education in this country. 
In addition to these this volume contains life sketches of some 
of the great founders and benefactors of American Colleges :— 
John Harvard, Elihu Yale, E. A, P. Barnard, Mark Hopkins, 
Charles G. Finney, besides chapters on “ American Education,” 
showing the beginning, rise, and growth especially of the pub- 
lic schools of America. The volume is by Dr. A. E. Winship, 
editor of The New England Journal of Education, who is espe- 
. Cially fitted to prepare a work of great value on this important 
et bg (Werner School Book Company, Chicago, New York, 

ton. 


The Practical Speller, by William C. Jacobs, Ph. D., assistant, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, is designed to present 
as nearly as ible, in the natural order of acquisition, the 
words required in the work of the grammar and high school, 
and to lead the pupil to a clear understanding of the common 
usage of capital letters and of punctuation marks. Proceeding 
on this principle The Practical Speller has embodied the words 
contained in a number of representative text-books, and also 
such additional words as may not come within the scope of the 
subjects treated in these books. One of the best features of the 
“ee is , excellent classification of words. (Ginn & Company, 

oston. 


A Practical Course in Mechanical Drawing, by William Fox, 
M. E., assistant professor of applied mathematics, College of 
the City of New York, and Charles W. Thomas, M. E. instructor 
in descriptive geometry and drawing, College of the City of 
New York. The object of this work is to provide a simple, 
practical course of progressive lessons in mechanical drawing. 
All instructions are given in connection with a special, con- 
crete exercise. The course in this volume is well adapted 
to the needs of high schools, schools of ‘apprentices, and 
young mechanies. (D. Van Nostvand Company, New York. 
Price, $1.25.) 
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An excellent brief biography of Salmon Portland Chase has 
been contributed to the American Statesmen series, by Albert 
Bushnell Hart. The subject of this biography is an exponent 
of the Western political anti-slavery movement and a great 
figure during the Civil war. In this book very little is said of 
Mr. Chase’s private life, and comparatively little about his long, 
eventful, and varied public career ; he is presented as the cen- 
tral figure in three episodes which are of great historical im- 
portance —tle Western political anti-slavery movement, the 
financial measures of the Civil war, and the process of judicial 
reconstruction. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, $1.25.) 

If young people do not acquire a taste for high class litera- 
ture, the publishers will not be at fault, as many permanent 
series of classics are now being sent out. Among these are the 
books of the Eclectic School Readings, which are carefully pre- 
pared by able editors, handsomely printed and substantially 
bound. One of these volumes is Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin 
Durward, edited with an introduction by Mary Harriott Norris. 
This novel shows, with admirable clearness, the rising power of 
the people in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Another 
book of the series is Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, edited by Ella 
Boyce Kirk. This story describes that terrible uprising against 
the aristocracy known as the French revolution. (American 
Book Company.) 

Commercial and Industrial Bookkeeping, an educational 
method for teaching the principles and laws of accounts, as de- 
rived from the established customs, practices and usages of 
business, and the most progressive and labor-saving systems of 
bookkeeping as practiced in our lines of commerce and industry: 
by H. M. Rowe, Ph.D. All the business papers, documents, and 
vouchers required in the transaction of business are used. The 
book is specially designed for the use of high schools, commer- 
cial departments, and bookkeeping classes in public schools. 
This book differs from most text-books, inasmuch as it presents 
the principles and laws of accounts as facts and not as theories. 
(Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore.) 

Old Norse Stories, by Sarah Powers Bradish. In this book 
the author has given the language adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the tales in regard to the deities in which our Northern 
forefathers believed. Most of these stories show what our an- 
cestors thought of the common phenomena of nature—day and 
night, summer and winter, storms and sunshine, life and death, 
They also give an idea of the manners of a semi-barbarous 
people, and of their ways of living, both in times of peace and 
in times of war. The originals of these stories are found in 
the Norse Eddas. (American Book Company, New York. 
Price, 45 cents,) 

The Beacon Biographies is a series of little books, designed 
to furnish brief, readable, and authentic accounts of the lives 
of those Americans whose personalities have impressed them- 
selves most deeply on the character and history of the country. 
Everything that the busy man or woman would like to know of 
the careers of these famous persons is given by writers of spe- 
cial competence, who possess, in full measure, the best contem- 
porary point of view. Each volume is equipped with a frentis- 
piece portrait, a calendar of important dates, and a brief bib- 
liography for further reading. The type, printing, and binding 
are of excellent quality, and the books are small enough to be 
carried easily in the pocket. Among these volumes are the 
following : David G. Farragut, by James Barnes; J. R. Lowell, 
by Edward E. Hale, Jr.; Robert E. Lee, by W. P. Trent ; Fred- 
erick Douglass, by Charles W. Chesnutt ; and Phillips Brooks, 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. (Small, Maynard & Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, per volume, 75 cents.) 

The Pocket Compendium is a little book of information ia 
regard to New York city intended primarily for the use of 
policemen, but also of great value to all city officers and citi- 
zens. It gives the location of police stations, the boundaries 
of precincts, a digest of the laws and ordinances, the courts 
and where located, the city and county officers, places of amuse- 
ment, railroads and ferries, hospitals, objects of interest, office 
buildings, etc. The information is well arranged, well indexed, 
and accurate. If a list of churches were added the value of 
the book would be increased. (T. de T. Truax & Son, 123 
Liberty street, Manhattan, N. Y. City.) 

The One Stitch Dropped: Doll Dressing, by Mary E. Dunham. 
This book presents manual training work of a kind and in such 
a way as to arouse the interest of the children. During the 
course of instruction in doll dressing a progressive series of les- 
sons in-sewing for primary children is given. - This work should 
follow immediately after the kindergarten. The same methods 
may be used thus making no breaks in the child’s experience. 
Lessons in all materials used are given and many life-lessons 
are learned unconsciously from talks introduced. (Columbia 
Book Company, Philadelphia.) 
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Michelangelo, by Estelle M. Hurll, a collection of pictures 
with introduction and interpretation. (Riverside Art Series.) 
In this volume the author presents pictures and descriptions 
that give an idea of some of the principal works of this great 
artist, who in his branch of art is comparable to Milton and 
Beethoven. Michelangelo learned his first lessons from the 
Greeks, but like all original geniuses he added to the ideas of 
his masters. The main characteristic of Greek art is repose ; 
that of Michelangelo is action. Among the pictures and des- 
criptions of his creations in the volume are the Madonna and 
Child, David, Cupid, Moses, Christ Triumphant, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and 
New York.) 


The Advanced Reader, in Longmans’ series of “Ship” Literary 
Readers, is intended to give a systematic suggestion of the 
great modern prose literature of England. Representative 
passages have been taken from Swift, Thackeray, Milton, Field- 
ing, Dr. Johnson, Sterne, Burke, Gibbon, Scott, Jane Austen, 
Lamb, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Froude, Dickens, and others. 
These have teen chosen either for elevation or charm of style, 
or else for interest of subject. An effort has been made to 
give just as much information as possible without embarrass- 
ing > young reader. (Longmans, Green & Company, New 

ork. 


Ideal Suggestions Thru Mental Photography, a restorative 
system for home and private use, by Henry Wood. In order to 
accommodate thousands who have received great help from this 
book, and who wish to give it to others, it is now issued in 
paper covers. People from all walks of life recount in the 
most glowing ‘erms the 
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geous, while Temper at first uncontrolled, will at last be cop. 
quered by the bright beams of Cheerfulness, and yield to it, 
influence. (William R. Jenkins, New York. Price, $.75. 


The Educational Trade Field. 


A matter of considerable interest to architects and te school 
boards is brought up by Trustee Joseph Downey’s resolution jn 
the Chicago school board to discountenance the building of 
school-houses with hip roofs. The resolution was the outcome 
of the death, in March, of little Mary Real who was crushed 
under a snow-slide. It has hecome pretty clear that the only 
safe roof for a school building in Chicago is the flat roof. Such 
a roof has its disadvantages, but it will not precipitate its bur- 
den without warning upon the herds of unexpectant children. 


The Prang Educational Company have removed from the old 
Washington street building to 110 Boylston street, Boston, 
They occupy the third floor, and have fitted it up in very beauti- 
ful style, and are ready to receive all their friends. Mr. W. E. 
Cochrane says they are very much pleased with the change and 
have so much more space, being able to make a much better 
display of the results of the Prang Drawing System. 


The Harper Prints. 


The Harper Black and White prints have been already re- 
ferred to in the columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Thru the 
courtesy of the Helman-Taylor Company we show here a 
group of them, giving a good idea of their effectiveness and 
value in school-room decoration. They include work done by 
the cleverest of modern artists. i 





uplift, physical, mental, 
and spiritual, which has 
been realized from this 
formulated system. It is 
ordered largely from Eng- 
land and Australia,and an 
English philanthropist of 
Shanghai voluntarily had 
it translated into classical 
Chinese and scattered it 
broadcast. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. Fine cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper covers, 
$0.50). 


The Political Economy 
of Natural Law by Henry 
Wood. The general pur- 
pose of this volume is the 
outline of a political econ- 
omy which is natural and 
practical,rather than arti- 
ficial and theoretical. It 
is based on a volume is- 
sued by the author in 1887 
entitled “ Natural Law in 
the Business World” 
which passed thru several 
editions. The matter has 
been so thoroly revised as 
to make it practically a 
new work. Conventional 
political economy, the 
author holds is largely a 
mass of fine-spun intellec- 
tual abstraction. These 
questions should be tested 
thru their relations to 
natural law. The author 
has given an especially 
clear and full treatment 














of the labor question from 
this standpoint. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 
The Reward ef Prince ames Stuart. Anthony Vandyck. 16, Christmas Welsh Rarebit. F. S. Church, 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG 2@ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York, 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tus ScHoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the B it published twelve school board num- 
bers, Bul iliustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christ nas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents, School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scuoo. Journwat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
Drifting Over the Sea. 


Cyrus C. Adams, the well-known writer 
on geographical subjects, has been study- 
ing the courses of driftwood in its passage 
over the sea and has given his observations 
in an article recently published. The Jap- 
anese current, he finds, brings specimens 
of the mango, the camphor-tree, and the 
mahogany from Asia to the coast of 


Young Girls 


How it is for youn 
gis to dito the ‘‘decline.’ 
hey eat less and less, become 
aler and ‘feb and can 
Idy drag through the day. 
They are on the steady down- 
ward course. Iron does them 
no good; strychnine and bit- 
ters all fail. They need a food 
that will nourish them better, 
and a medicine that will cor- 
rect their disease. — 


Scott's Emulsion 


‘is both of these, elegantly and per- 
manently combined. The Cod-Liver 
Oil makes the blood richer, and 
this gives better color to the face. 
The hypophosphites of lime and 
soda act as a strong tonic to the 
nerves. Soon the weight increases, 
the digestion improves and health 
returns. 


At all druggists ; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 

































Alaska. The same current carries great] that covers it, was an interesting marine 
pines from Oregon or Vancouver island to gaa which was not solved until late- 
y. 


the eastern or northern shores of the 


Hawaiian group. 
A tribe of 


Nine years ago, Dr. Krummel, a German, 


skimos in east Greenland | was able to make a map showing the gen- 


have found the driftwood cast up on their | eral shape of this mass of floating vegeta- 
shores after a long voyage from the Sibe- | tion and in what parts of the sea the alge 
rian rivers One of their greatest sources | are found in greatestabundance. Inshape 
of convenience and comfort. These 500] the Sargasso sea is-a sort of an ellipse in 
natives had never seen a white man, nor | the inmost parts of which the mass of veg- 
heard of any other part of the world before | etation is most dense. The area over 
the explorer Holm reached them in 1883, | which the alge spread is greater than that 


and yet they had many implements made} of the Unite 


States, and the central part 


of wood that had come to them from half | where the mass is mest dense is larger 
around the world. Their dog sledges were} than the Mississippi valley. As to the 
made of timber that undoubtedly grew on | origin of alge, Dr. Krummel reached the 
the banks of the great Siberian rivers.| conclusion that they are not, for the.most 
They fashioned the parts from bits of|part, of marine growth, as many: have 
timber, joined them with stout thongs of | asserted, but come from the lands border- 
sealskin and shod the wooden runners with | ing on the Gulf of Mexico, the coast of 


bone. 


Florida, and the shores of the Antilles 


A unique wooden product was theirmaps| and Bahamas. He says the alge are 
of the country around their homes. One carried away from the land by the Gulf 
map, for instance, represented a peninsula | Stream and he made calculation as to the 
with all the coast indentations notched in | time required for them to reach the central 
the edges of the wood; hills and valleys part of the Sargassosea.. A fortnight atter 
were also quite accurately shown. .When reaching the Gulf proper the weed will, 
a hunter of this east Greenland tribe sets at the rate of three knots an hour, reach 
out on a journey he is likely to carry one , the latitude of Cape Hatteras. From that 
of these wooden maps, and can tell by con- , point its onward motion is slower and it 
palting it where the valleys will lead him | takes about five months and. a half for it 


and t 





e route by which a kajak, or skin|to arrive west of the Azores, whence it 


boat. may best be carried overland from|circles around southward and westward 


one fiord, or narrow bay, to another. 


into the region of calms. When in the 


Vast quantities of Siberian driftwood | central part of the Sargasso sea the weed 
are found on the east coasts of Spitzbergen ' continues to move slowly until, becomirg 





























and lesser islands between Europe and 


Greenland. The Norwegian fishing boats | to make way for fresh supp 


use thousands of glass balls as floats, and 


heavier as it grows older, it "ied sinks 
ies. 
The map shows the directions in which 


some of these balls have been found on | timber and other objects drift in the ocean. 


the west coast of, Greenland, where they 
were évidently carried by the branch of 
the Gulf stream which, after nearing the 
shores of Norway, turns north and merges 
with the west bound current from Siberia. 

A ..considerable quantity of timber is 
carried out of the ‘Drinaes; Amazon, and 
La Plata rivers and borne over the sea in 
various directions according to the trend 
of the currents.. These rivers also send to 
sea another kind of drift material which is 
rarely carried into ocean waters except by 
tropical rivers with low-lying banks. 
Parts of river banks are sometimes torn 
away and carried hundreds of miles down 
the stream, a great mass of vegetation and 
also insects and reptiles. The floating 
islands, as they are called, may travel a 
considerable distance out to sea until the 
waves tear them to pieces and scatter their 
fragments over the ocean floor. These 
floating masses are of very common occur- 
rence in the La Plata, but if they reach 
the sea they are always carried southward 
by the current. 


A Great American Actor. 


Probably the most noted living Amer- 
OF: ican actor is Joseph 

bool >. Jefferson who, in 

= spite of his more 

than seventy years, 
is still actively prac- 
ticing his art. He 
was born in Phil- 
adelphia February 
20; 1829, and is the 
fourth of the family 
and the third of his 
name on the stage. 
His first appearance 
was as the child in 
“Pizarro” at the 
e of. three years. 
ntil 1856 he played 
minor parts and 

. Managed several 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON, Southern theaters. 
As a star actor his characters of Dr. 
Pangloss, Bob Acres, and Dr. Ollapod are 





A great deal of vegetation growing near | well known. 


the edge of the sea is torn away by the 


But the character for which he is prin- 


waves and much of it is carried far out|cipally noted is Rip Van Winkle, in the 
into the ocean. It is called seaweed™or | dramatization of Irving’s story of that 


alge, and vast quantities of it are carried 


name. The union of humor and pathos, 


by ocean currents to that region of com-| together with a soft and pleasing dialect, 


arative calm known at the Sargasso sea, 
in the mid-Atlantic mainly east of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The extent of this sea, 
green with the dense masses of vegetation 





which no one can present quite so well as 
Mr. Jefferson, make this one of the most 
popular of plays. He has lately been play- 
ing it in New York city. 
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Blood Humors 


Are Cured by 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


“T always take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
the Spring and it is 

the best blood purifier 

I know of.” Miss 
PEARLE GRIFFIN, Bald-! 
win, Mich. 

“Eruptions that 
came on my face have 
all disappeared sinceI 
began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It cured 
my father of catarrh.” 
ALPHA HAMILTON, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

“Thad scrofula sores 
all over my back and 
face. I began taking 
Hood’s_ Sarsaparilla 
and in a few weeks I 
could not see any sign 
of the sores.” Orxo B. 
Moore, Mount Hope, 
Wis. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Cn = on European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 


Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfor. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - 


It Purifies 
the Blood. 


Cures 
All Eruptions. 


Eradicates 
Scrofula. 











- Proprietors. 














The Famous Continental Hotel, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold R Reoniog water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED, 
AMERICAN PLan. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 — $y, Poe perday. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100): with » $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 
100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, 425 per day 
185 rooms, $1.50 perday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(100) with bath, Se0e and upward, 
Steam Heat Included. 
L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to E 


Tne GRAND UNION HOTELS 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De ot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 





iE 


FREE. } Unitarian publications sent 

free. Address, Post Office 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
¢ . Mass. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the chea; . handiest, most satisfac- 





tory means illustration in school. Our 
over 500 su Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
map of North 
and a dra 1 


wing or language lesson—to- 
ge with caislog containing complete 
E L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 


‘| Pennsylvania R. R., 





Thirty Million Stars. 


Announcement has been made to the 
Paris academy of sciences by Maurice 
Loewey, manager of the Paris observatory, 
that the map of the heavens on which work 
has been progressing for nearly ten years, 
is nearly completed. It will show nearl 
30,000,000 stars down to the fourteenth 
magnitude. 


Brazil’s Fourth Centenary- 


The celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of Brazil be- 
ganon May 3. Dr. Campos Salles (kahm’ 

ose oaatien, the president, unveiled at 

ahia (bah-ee’ah) a monument in honor of 
Pedro Alvarez de Cabral (pay’droh ahl-vah' 
a i cah-brahl’), the discoverer. 

After da Gama returned from India in 
1499, Cabral was put in command, by the 
ee ee of an expedition 
to follow up his discoveries. Leaving Lis- 
bon on March 9g, 1500, Cabral kept far out 
in the Atlantic, and touched Brazil on 
April 2, 1500, and took possession of it for 
Portugal. 


Pretty and Artistic Diplomas. 


Old Time has once more made a revolu- 
tion of his wheel and we are again nearing 
commencement. Teachers, if you are 
going to give deplomas, give pretty and ar- 
tistic ones, not the common ones so often 
given. Those of the Ames & Rodllinson 
Co., New York, are chaste, artistic, and cor- 
rect. When writing, tell how many you 
want and for what kind of school. It is ad- 
visable to send in orders early,so that they 
may receive the proper care and attention. 


The most Efficient. 


Dr. C. A. Koder, of Philadelphia, in a 
letter of recent date says: ‘ As a painkil- 
ler I have found five-grain ‘“ Antikamnia 
Tablets” the most efficient, being far su- 
perior to morphia, particularly with those 
of highly nervous temperment in whom 
morphia produces great motor excitement. 
In the administration of these tablets I 
have noticed the absence of any ill ef- 
fects.” Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets 
are a specific for headache, browache, 
muscle, and nerve pain, having no after-ef- 
fects, do not tend to produce habit nor de- 
press weak hearts. 


Two Fast Trains Daily to Portland, Ore. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific, and North- 
Western Line. ‘“ The Overland Limited ” 
leaves 6:30 P. M., equipped with Pullman 
sleeping cars, tourist cars, free reclining 
chair cars, buffet library cars. All meals 
in dining cars. “Pacific Express” leaves 
10:30 P. M., with similar equipment. No 
change of cars. Fastest time. Unequaled 
service. The best of everything. All agents 
sell tickets via Chicago & North-Western 
R’y, or address : 

i. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York 
City. 

"National Educational Convention. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has just issued 
a neat booklet that will be of interest to 
teachers and others concerned in the con- 
vention. The booklet is entitled a “ Short 
Sketch of Charleston—How it Fared in 
Two Wars and an Earthquake.” Copies 
may be had by addressing H. P. Clark, 
East’n Agent, 229, Broadway, N. Y. 

The Atlantic Coast Line via Wilmington 


and Richmond is in connection with the 
and is the only line 





Pears’ 


Only they who use it 
know the luxury of it. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world, 


THE GREAT — TEA CO. 


Agents make 

25 Per cent. 

Commission 
by getting orders for our 


TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


5-CENT NATURE 
READERS. 


We have begun the publication of a series of 
books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. 
Each contains abuut thirty-two pages, nicely 
illustrated and charmingly written. They will 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, and 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 arenow ready and Nos, 4 and 
5 will be ready very soon. All are for second 
and third grades : 


No. 1, Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin 

No. 2, The Spring Beauty and the 
Anemone. 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. 

No. 6, Golden Rod and Aster. 

No. 7, Stories about Birds. 

No. 8, Christmas Stories. 

No. 9, Hiawatha and Its Author. 


Othernumbers are in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Reader Grades, 












E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St.; New York 





‘Trmay be true what some men say. 


eo be true 


PUBLICg 


endorsesa 


Iris a solid cake off 


Sorvanrenre 








pwhata men say.” 


NION 


7 Sapolio— + 
scouring soap: 
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Suits and Wraps. 


Street Dresses, 
Driving Coats, Paletots, Etons, 
Piqué and Duck Suits. 


Tailor-made Costumes 


Long Garments, 
Golf and Tourist Capes, 
Carriage Mantles, Evening Wraps. 


Silk Waists. 
Proadovary Ko 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presiijent. 


‘‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


. : - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 








$35 WEEKLY | MEN and WOMEN, 
and Expenses, | At Home or Traveling. 


Mr. Smith, of Ind. 6 
months, Albert Hill, of N.9.$08 Br 


Sase--tnaiind sina’ meptites oni aiomtatena he 
Spear etyere, wee teeee 
r Our nm, 
World Mig. Oo.,'4% World Bins | ee i 
(We recommend above firm as veliable-—Editor 








SCHOOL BELL UNIVERSITY. 
. andCOLLEGE 
BELLS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, Ma. 


Andrews School Furnishing Co. 


_Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 

tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 

Biackboards, Maps, Globes, Orayon, Erasers, etc.. 

always in stock. Second-Hand Furniture and 

tes bought and sold. md for 114-page il- 

eT aat CatREDS, and description of second- 
g 


Sup 
hand 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


tee = ee sthma. 
KIDDER’S PASTLLES. Se et 


ANTED—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 

resent our publications. Salary and com 
mission. is is a rare chance for live 

' ‘teachers whe wish te leave teaching for 
ape and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLoGe (persona), 61 E. oth St.., N.Y. 





























having thru pullman car service trom 
New York to Baltimore, and Washington 
to Charleston, 


New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk 
Railroad’s New Steamer. 


By the addition of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania” 
to its fleet of steamers between Cape 
Charles and Norfolk, the New York, Phi- 
ladelphia and Norfolk Railroad Company 
has gee improved its service and in- 
sured beyond peradventure the integrity of- 
its schedule between New York, Philadel- 
phia, and the South. 

This new boat has proven itself to be the 
fastest passenger steamer on the Chesa- 
peake bay, and has cut eight minutes from 
the schedule between Norfolk and Old 
Point Comfort, a distance of twelve miles. 
It has shown that it can maintain easily a 
speed of twenty-two miles an hour, with a 
full passenger list and a complete cargo. 

The “Pennsylvania” was built at Roach’s 
Shipyard, Chester. It is 258 feet in length, 
40 teet across the beam, and has the ex- 
ceedingly light draft of 9 1-2 feet when fully 
loaded. It is propelied by two quadruple 
expansion engines with an aggregate of 
3,400 horse power. 

The accommodations for passengers are 
commodious and comfortable. They are 
finished in a white and gold effect, except 
the lobby, which is finished in mahogany. 
The main saloon, carpeted with rich velvet, 
and furnished with handsome upholstery, 
presents a very attractive appearance. The 
ladies’ parlor and the large dining-room 
are also appreciated features of the steam- 
er’s caréful construction. A comfortable 
smoking room, and a well stocked and in- 
viting buffet are provided for the accom- 
modation of male passengers. 

The “Pennsylvania” has been placed 
in commission and is now performing reg- 
ular service between Cape Charles and 
Old Point Comfort and Norfolk. Inaddi- 
tion to its complete passenger facilities; it 
has also a freight capacity equal to de- 
mands; especial provision having been 
made for the transportation of perishable 
freight. 

In adding this fast and handsome new 
boat, the time between New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the South, via the New York, 
Philadelphia, and Norfolk Railroads,“‘Cape 
ye Route,” has been materially re- 

uced. 


Reduced Rates to Washington, D.C , via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Account Imperial Couacil, Order o1 Mystic 
Shrine. 

For the Imperial Council, Order of the 
Mystic Shrine, at Washington, D. C., May 
22-24, the Pennsylvania Railroad will sell 
tickets to the general public, from all sta- 
tions on its line, to Washington and return, 
at rate of one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets to be sold and good going May 19- 
21, returning to May 28, inclusive. 


Reduced Rates to Camden, Ind , via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For meeting of Old Order of German 
Baptist Brethren at Camden, Ind., June 3 
to 5, 1900, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell, from May 31 to June ; in- 
clusive, excursion tickets to Camden, Ind., 
from stations on its line west of Baltimore, 
Md. (not inclusive), west of and including 
Lancaster and Reading, and from stations 
south of and including Sunbury, at rate of 
one first-class limited fare for the round 
trip. Tickets will be good returning until 
July 5, inclusive. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 
Personally-Conducted Toar via Pennsylvania 
Bailroa.l. 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, thru 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via 
Hagerstown and Antietam, and down the 
beautiful and historic Shenandoah valley 
to the unique caverns of Luray; thence 
across the rolling hills of Northern Virginia 
to Washington, is the route of this tour—a 





from both a historic and a scenic stand- 

oint, j 
. The tour will leave New York 8 A, M. 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P. Mm. Tuesday, 
May 29, in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of 
five days. An experienced chaperon, whose 
— charge will be unescorted. ladies, 
will accompany the trip thruout. Round- 
trip tickets, covering transportation, car- 
rege drives, and hotel accommodations, 
will be sold at the extremely low rate of 
$25 from New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points, 

For itmeraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Reduced Rates to North Manchester, Ind., 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For meeting of German Baptist Breth- 
ren, at North Manchester, Ind., May 29 to 
June 8, 1900, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will place special excursion tick- 
ets on sale May 29 to June 3, 1900, from 
stations west of Baltimore (not inclusive), 
and Lancaster and Reading (inclusive), 
and south of and including Sunbury, at 
rate of one first-class limited fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be good returning 
until July 1, inclusive. 


In the spring the birds are si 
As they build their summer home, 


roam. 

In the spring your blood is freighted 

With t co that cause disease, 
Humors, boils, are designated 

Signals warning you of these. 
In the spring tha feeling 

Makes you every d tyshirk,— 
Makes you feel like begging, stealing, 

Rather than engage in work. / 
But there’ssomet ‘known that wills 

Man to health and vigor lead 
You will find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Just exactly what you need. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorHine Syrup has been used 
for OV 'Y YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
IOTRERS for THEI CHILDREN WHILE 
ap yhiea a WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 


ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Dengue in every partofthe world. Besurean' 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, Etc., 




















J of the highest grade furnished at a 
moderate cost to %& Any J Kind vt 
of School w Whether one or a Thous- 
and be required. No Shoddy type- 
effects! Our goods have a national 
reputation for being 3 vt Chaste Jt vt 
Artistic v vt Correct & J Tellus? 
(1) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 
Be Wise Today, #% 2% 2% 


Ames & Rollinson Co., 


KI,. If you want specimens mention 
New York. THE ScHoon JouRNAL. 











BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRE NCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
TO LET GOOD ROOMS IN PARIS. 
NEAR EXPOSITION, 


$4.00 a Week. References. Address, Miss 











section of the country intensely interesting 





GILEs, 146 St, Ann’s Ave,, New York City. 





roost 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses. 


SESSION OF 1900. - - . SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 
Forty courses in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English, German, Philosophy, Education 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 
$25. FOR THE SESSION. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 
the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city.. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 








THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 


SIX WEEKS Besinaing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10: OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 





A full corps of Unegualed attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 
Instructors and wish to Beige = — study. and the shores 

P L SCH L > 
excellentfacilities| write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 














EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 


THE “DUSTLESS” 


problem has been solved at last by the Morris & 
unham Blackboard Eraser Pockets which have 
been designed to be placed at intervals of each 
child’s space, about four inches below the chalk 
trough Keep your erasers out of the dustin the 
chalk trough Hf supplying your boards with these 
‘* Pockets,” and have your erasers always. clean— 
once placed they last forever, at an approximate 
cost of only $1.50 perroom. Useful, Economical, 
Indestructible, Inexpensive, Healthfuland Orna- 
mental, made of Sheet Steel, finished handsomely, 
and sold under a positive guarantee. They save 
erasers, blackboards, and confusion. reduce dust 
to a minimum, economize time, teach your pupils 
a constant lesson in tidiness—-in shart, these Pock- 
ets are the lasting friend of teachers, pupils, jani- 
tors, and all others associated with school work 
Correspondence solicited. Completeinformation 
upon application to 


THE MORRIS & DUNHAM ERASER 
“A place for everything aud eve: ytming in its place.” POCKET CO., ::: Davenport, lowa. 


THE FLORAL RECORD 


is a plant record arranged for analysis, description, 
and drawing. Most other plant-records cost so much 
that teachers can not use them in their classes in 
botany. This little book contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the whole class can be sup- 
plied at a small cost. Price, 15 cents. Write for 
terms for introdiiction... . 2°... ; 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York. 














DREXEL «INSTITUTE _ 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE FOR: 
TEACHERS, 


HE pressing need in connection with 
T the new and rapid growth of com- 
mercial education in the public, 
schools and academies of this country ig 
thoroughly trained teachers. To meet this 
demand, a course of instruction in the com. 
mercial branches has been organized in the 


Department of Commerce and 
Finance, Drexel Institute vt 


The Course includes Commercial Geo- 
graphy, History of Commerce, Commercial 
Law, Banking and Finance, and the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages, in addition to 
the practical subjects of Book-keeping, 
Accounting, and Industrial and Commer: 
cial Arithmetic, essential to a complete 
commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ 
experience in general teaching, or have 
been graduated from a normal school of 
approved standing. 


The Course can be completedin one year. 
Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


JAMES MACALISTER, LL.D., 
President. 


New York State 


Summer -# Institutes 
FOR 1900. 


State Summer Institutes, each in- 
pots py a Department of edagogy 
and a Department of Review, will be 
held JULY 9-27, + a at Chautauqua 
N. Y.—PHILIP . Huu, A.M., o 
Johnstown, N. Y., Conductor; and 
at Thousand Island Park, N. Y.— 
CHARLES A. SHAVER; of Watertown, 
N.Y., Conductor. A strong faculty 
has been engaged for each instifute, 
and well chosen courses have been 
arranged for teachers who desire to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered. For further particulars, ad- 
dress the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Albany, N. Y., or one of 
the conductors. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
ad 
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-—~ MASSACHUSETTS ton of sont “Bach 
icy-holder, 

MUTUAL Seonaalancin. actos 


the amount to which he 


LIFE INSURANCE 7 #isstis catitiedoo0 
COMPANY, sabia te 


: CIRCULAR 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. EXPLAINING 
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READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 





SUMMER COURSES 


at the 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Instruction will be given during Jane and July 

by members of the instructing staff of the Insti- 

tute in Mathematics, Drawing, Shopwork, Gen- 

irapeuass ianeeoore urvering: Maahastan 
ecture an ra . . ’ 

es Mech = in Comp on : and 
ure % 

German. coursenare specialadvantage to 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


or other persons plan: to enter the Institute 
advanced standing. n September. They also 
afford opportunity to ers and persons en- 
aged m protexsional work to enjoy the advantages 
of the Institute laboraturies, 
Circulars, giving detailed inf tion, will be 
mailed frecon application. H.W. TYLER, Ph.D., 
Secretary, 491 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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